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Keep America Out of War 


OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT IS AT STAKE 


By JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, Congressman from the 23rd District of Pennsylvania 
Delivered over the National Broadcasting Company, September 27, 1940, from Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADIES and Gentlemen: Throughout the length and 
breadth of this great nation resounds this stirring 
command :—Keep America out of War! 

Through the columns of the Press and by radio broad- 
casts events in war-torn Europe are described in realistic 
fashion. Daily the problem of America keeping out of an- 
other of Europe’s century-old wars is becoming more acute. 
People of all faiths have turned to prayer as a means of 
achieving a peace in this war-crazed world; while, at the 
same time the wheels of industry hum in turning out weapons 
of national defense. 

Gradually America is being transformed into an Armed 
Camp. Peace time conscription of the youth of America 
is now a law of the land as thousands of young men pre- 
pare to follow the National Guardsmen in answering their 
country’s call. In order. to accommodate this influx of man- 
power into our military life, cantonments are being con- 
structed overnight to house these thousands of patriotic young 
Americans. 

Our ship yards are working overtime, while the U. S. 
Navy has embarked on a construction program aimed to give 
America a two-ocean navy. 

The Air Corps of both the Army and Navy are being de- 
veloped on a huge scale, while private manufacturers are 
being pressed to supply the 50,000 planes that America asked 
for to guarantee this nation air equality. 

Yes, truly America is presenting the same pictr e as she 
did in 1917—a nation prepared for war. 

In the midst of this gigantic task to arm America, we have 
not been selfish. Our thoughts have turned to our European 
neighbors, as evidenced by the fact that America has sent 
to Europe since September 5, 1939, 2,200 planes from the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps; 500,000 Lee-Enfield rifles; 
70,000 machine guns; 600 French 75 M.M. Field Artillery 
guns; and 150,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition. In addi- 
tion to sending our own military supplies, American industry 






























has given preference to filling orders for military equipment 
to our European neighbors. Thus, it is evident that despite 
reports to the contrary, the United States has been aiding the 
Allies in a practical way, refuting the assertion often heard 
that America is only extending sympathy to our friends 
across the sea. 

America has recognized the heroic efforts of many peace- 
ful European nations now subjugated, and cannot forget 
the valor of the Finnish soldier against the forces of the 
Godless Stalin. Nor can we find words adequate to express 
our admiration for the magnificent display of bravery that 
Great Britain’s loyal sons have demonstrated in repelling 
the beast of Berlin whose monster military machine is a 
menace to world peace. 

In the present war, we have seen the armies of yesterday 
rendered obsolete by the introduction of new methods of 
mechanized warfare. Daily the headlines of our newspapers 
tell of so-called secret weapons designed to visit untold agony 
on the civilian population of the affected countries. Yet, 
one of the mightiest and oldest weapons of any war is 
propaganda whose unholy mission is death and destruction. 

Today the American people are face to face with the great- 
est propaganda machine the world has ever known. Despite 
the fact that the vast majority of the American people are 
on record for aiding our British neighbors and against involve- 
ment in the present war, the sympathy of this peace-loving 
nation is being exploited by propagandists who are unmind- 
ful of our own national safety. 

Today the United States is traveling the same path we 
took in 1917 but at a faster pace. Not content as a neutral 
nation to occupy a seat on the side-lines, we took our first 
step toward war last Fall when Congress repealed the em- 
bargo on the sale of arms to the belligerent nations of the 
world. This step was quickly followed by the heavy sale of 
airplanes and the release of arms and ammunition by our 
own Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Having taken these 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS A NATION-WIDE 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM — READY TO SERVE 
THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 


OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS .. 


The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 
ment and plant. 


The trained staffs to direct these operations. 


The latest motorized, mechanized telephone 
groups of great mobility which can concen- 
trate anywhere quickly. 


A dependable service of supply that reaches 
anywhere in the United States. 


A source of supply—the Western Electric 
Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. 


A great laboratory that brings the advance 
of science to bear on the improvement of 
telephony. 





Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
ahead for the future. 


o 4 ‘A 


Each is important. All are necessary for good 
telephone service from day to day and for the 
needs of national defense. It is the organization, 
the team-work, that counts. That means trained, 
experienced men and management, working to- 
gether and planning ahead, so that the right 
material and the right “know how” will be at 
the right place at the right time. 
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steps, the agents of propaganda continued their carefully 
planned mission with the result that we did not stop on our 
journey down the pathway that leads to war. 

American dollars were loaned to United States factories 
to build airplanes for the Allies. American aviators were 
encouraged to enlist and risk their lives in European skies; 
while we exchanged U. S. Destroyers for Air Bases. 

As these steps were made, the American people were told 
they were necessary in the preservation of world peace. 

Contrary to what the American people believe, there re- 
mains but two more steps to actual involvement of America 
in the present European War. 

This nation owes a duty to American citizens to keep out 
of this European War. Yet we have been asked to take one 
of the last two fatal steps toward war, when the request was 
made that this nation send a military mission to Europe. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when we comply with that request, 
we are going beyond the stage of being sympathetic. Mark 
you, when the day arrives for the departure of a military 
mission from the United States we can prepare to follow it 
with the Second American Expeditionary Force to Europe. 
God forbid, that day will ever come! 

Let us pause for a moment and reflect deeply before we 
become involved in another European brawl that is certain 
to destroy our present form of government. 

Are we so gullible that we are willing to trade our form 
of government recognized the world over as a masterpiece 
of statesmanship; and receive in return a life of bondage 
and servitude? 

Is time so fleeting that we have forgotten the great cost 
of the first World War that totalled $64,000,000,000 in cash 
and the loss of 417 billions of dollars in business and com- 
merce? 

Can we forget the inescapable fact that the aftermath of 
the World War gave birth to a depression that completely 
dislocated the economic stability of our nation? That 10,- 
000,000 loyal American citizens through the throes of de- 
pression, almost overnight found themselves unemployed ? 

Can we ignore the fact that this unemployment situation 
has caused untold suffering and seriously affected the morale 
of the American people? And that through such a deplorable 
condition the forces of un-Americanism raised their ugly 
heads to menace our national well-being? 

Are you going to forget the swollen bonuses and profits 
rolled up by the munition manufacturers in the last World 
War amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars? Yes, 
dollars dripping with the blood of American youth. 

Are you ready to forget that over 23,000 Americans be- 
came millionaires while countless others rose from com- 
parative poverty to great wealth, while their compatriots— 
the young men of 1917-18—were risking their lives in the 
trenches or-on the high seas for $1.25 a day? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the merchants of propaganda are 
clever in their efforts to divert attention from the first World 
War and its hideous aftermath. If | know the American 
people, they will not be misled by these cleverly disguised 
war-profiteers. 

The people of this great nation are fully conscious that the 
cost of the first World War was not alone paid in dollars 
but also in blood and tears. Tonight in Flanders Fields, 
row upon row of silent crosses mark the final resting place 
for thousands of the youth of 1917-18. 

Here in the United States there is a group for whom the 
Armistice on November 11, 1918 meant little. At this 
moment, 86 Veterans’ Administration hospitals scattered 
throughout the United States and erected by a grateful gov- 
ernment, are caring for approximately 75,000 disabled World 
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War veterans who responded in 1917-18 in a war we were 
told was to save the world for democracy. 

Truly these veteran hospitals are living shrines to which 
every American may well make a pilgrimage. Here you will 
find the heroes of Belleau-Wood, Chateau-Thierry and the 
Argonne, with their shattered bodies, suffocated lungs and 
shadowed minds. These men know and understand war with 
its devastating effect on mankind. 

At this moment I am thinking of one of my many visits to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals. There I found vet- 
erans of the World War occupying row after row of hos- 
pital beds, or reclining in wheel chairs, armless or legless. 
To many of these boys of 1917-18 the sight of birds, sun- 
shine and flowers are but a sweet memory. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, a visit through any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital should convince even the most heartless 
war profiteer of the true cost of war in human misery. More 
than 130,000 young men lost their lives during the World 
War period, and today among those who survived 91 are 
dying every 24 hours. 

If the veterans confined to Government hospitals could 
speak to you tonight, they would tell you, as I have often 
heard from their own lips, of their horror of war and their 
fervent plea—Keep America out of another World War. 

Their voices would form a mighty chorus in praise of the 
Gold Star Mothers of America who gave their own flesh 
and blood—in many instances more than one son in defense 
of our country. You would hear of the widows and orphans 
left destitute as a result of the first World War. In short, 
these boys of 1917-18 to whom life is a living death repre- 
sent the greatest lesson why America should pause on its 
journey down the path that leads to war. 

We need no propaganda to warn us of the futility of war. 
America need only take a lesson from the last war and its 
hideous aftermath to realize that to prevent war we need a 
strong national defense and a united nation. 

The masters of propaganda, unmindful of our lack of mili- 
tary preparedness, are disregarding the safety of this nation 
in their efforts to plunge us into the present war. While we 
have started our journey toward war, it is not too late to 
reflect on the fact that while we have the greatest Navy in 
the world and plenty of potential manpower from the stand- 
point of mechanized equipment and military supplies for our 
Army, we are woefully unprepared. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you can not fight a war with 
equipment “on order”, and there is no greater authority for 
the truth of such a statement than the assertion of Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Commissioner, National Defense Advisory 
Commission, who declared that, “750,000 troops the number 
already available can not be equipped before 1942.” 

Let us as loyal Americans put our united efforts behind 
the program for national defense now being pushed to com- 
pletion. With America properly prepared, we will have the 
added assurance that the young men of 1940 will not occupy 
the row after row of hospital beds in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, now reposing places for the boys of 
1917-1918. Nor will there be new rows of white crosses in 
foreign cemeteries, a silent reminder of the ruthlessness of 
the propaganda machine whose only mission is to drive 
America into another Old World struggle. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, our form of government is at 
stake. The American way of life is in peril. In short, let 
us preserve our cherished possessions of life, liberty and hap- 
piness that our forefathers fought to give us by insisting 
that we build a two-fisted defense for America, then no na- 
tion on earth will dare to attack us. 

Let us think of America first this time—by Keeping 
America out of war! 











Maury Maverick 





Let Us Defend Ourselves 


AMERICA AND CIVILIZATION CAN BE SAVED 
By MAURY MAVERICK, Mayor of San Antonio, Texas 
Delivered at the Coliseum in Chicago, Illinois, on September 18, 1940, before the Committee for Aiding the Allies 


in Texas by the Mexican border, down by the Gulf 

of Mexico in San Antonio, which city is the greatest 
military center in the New World, I made a talk for peace, 
and economic and military cooperation of the people of 
the Western Hemisphere. Present were many Latin Ameri- 
cans—officers of Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
numerous other countries. I flew here by aeroplane, a mighty 
mechanized giant, and here I am in this Coliseum a thou- 
sand and more miles away by traveling a few hours. 

At our meeting last night there was a feeling of deep 
tenseness, for everyone knew that all of us who love civili- 
zation face the dreadful prospect of losing the gains of 
centuries, if we falter. I will not talk in circles; the hour 
is not merely dramatic but cruelly and immediately danger- 
ous: hell-fire and screaming death are slashing down on the 
city of London this very hour. The war is at our door, do 
not for one moment doubt it. And do not for one moment 
doubt it either, that the same is not possible for Chicago— 
with bombs dropping on this very Coliseum, for if war comes, 
all America may have to bear what England is bearing. 

First of all, let me say that I was once, or was once 
classified as an “‘isolationist”—one of these people who say 
or believe that America can save itself by isolating itself 
from world affairs. Well, my friends, I am no longer an 
isolationist, if I ever was one, for when the Germans took 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, inoffensive, neutral countries, I 
knew then we are in the world, and can’t get out of it. We 
live in a sea of totalitarian states, and we must be interested 
in the security of the world, in order to have security for 
ourselves. 

Indeed, my fellow Americans, we can no longer afford to 
pass off this European war by superficial speech. We can 
no longer stop a war, nor prevent the loss of our liberties 
by demagogic phrases on how we love peace and will not 
“Send our sons to foreign shores.” Certainly we love peace, 
certainly we do not want to send our sons to foreign shores. 
War is not in our hearts—peace is in our hearts, and of 
course, we want our boys to stay at home and we will do 
all we can to keep them there. ; 

But we know that the totalitarian powers—and principally 
the Nazis under Mr. Hitler—offer us, as they do all the 
world, total death. Death of self-respect, honor, Liberty. 

We choose not to accept what has been offered us. 

We might as well come to the grim realization that not 
next week, but now, England faces a hideous war of no 
quarter—that she faces the total death of her Constitution, 
hence, all her liberty, property, and way of life. And the 
courage of the people of England, particularly London, is 
one of the greatest chapters in the world’s history—but can 
England hold out wholly with her own resources? 

The answer is No but let us see what the world situ- 
ation means to us Americans. Let us analyze what America 
should do, if anything, and why. 

First of all, forgetting England for a while, every true 
American admits we should defend this nation. How best 
to do it? That is the thing. The best way is to keep war 
from these shores. And certainly we know as everyone 


| \RIENDS and Fellow Americans: Last night, down 


knows, that if England is defeated that we will be next 
on Mr. Hitler’s list. Some hope this is not true, but let us 





be prepared for the worst, and prevent the possible or prob- 
able from happening. Certainly we know, even if England 
is defeated and we bank on the vain hope we will not be 
attacked, that Canada and the islands and South America 
will be subject to attack. Will we permit that? No! We 
cannot and will not permit it. 

Therefore, in the name of America and common sense, 
and for selfish reasons if for no other, let us aid England. 
But also, in the name of civilization, in the name of decency 
and fair play, let us lend a helping hand to that great demo- 
cratic nation. 

Let us clearly understand our similar interests with 
England. What are our connections, both from the view- 
point of our institutions and our very economic existence? 

First of all, our Constitution came from England. 

Indeed, the British Constitution is OUR Constitution. 
Back in England a thousand years ago men were learning 
self-government, and there grew what was known as “the 
Constitution.” In 1215 at Runnymede the barons forced 
the execution of the Magna Carta by King John. Then 
came the Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights; and through- 
out English history there were numerous reaffirmations by 
British kings of the Constitutional rights of British citizens, 
and all this, plus the common law, became, in the hearts 
and souls of British people “the Constitution.” 

With that constitution still in their hearts, our ancestors 
came to the great continent of America. The Constitution 
was nurtured and developed. And when we separated from 
England, we did so not because we didn’t have a constitution, 
but because we had one, and the King and Parliament vio- 
lated it. But England finally learned her lesson—and it 
can be said that the constitutional principles of our two 
nations have always been the same, and that we have a 
common heritage. 

Indeed, the British Constitution, the American Consti- 
tution, have flowing from them a great spirit—the Spirit of 
Liberty. Therefore, we can fairly say that the hope of the 
world lies in the preservation of that Trinity -the British 
Constitution, the American Constitution, and the Spirit of 
Liberty. 

Thus for England we have a close and kindred feeling; 
we feel the spirit of LIBERTY, and appreciate her demo- 
cratic institutions. We know she is no menace to us, and 
that the Germany of Hitler’s is. 

AND WE SHALL NOT PERMIT THESE SPARKS 
OF LIBERTY TO BE WIPED FROM THIS EARTH. 

Now let us briefly review, as the professors say, our eco- 
nomic relation to England and the Allies—which means, in 
plain terms, how we are going to get our groceries, keep our 
jobs, maintain the value of our insurance policies and 
savings, and also have freedom. 

Not long ago I told how my wife had seen me in prayer. 
She thanked me for praying for our son, who like other boys, 
may be drawn into this awful strife. Somewhat humorously 
I said, “I am sorry, sweetheart, but I was praying for the 
British Navy and the Bank of England.” 

I never thought the day would come when I would pray 
for the British Navy and the Bank of England. 

But why did I do it? 

The answer is that the British Navy stands between us 
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and war, and probable destruction. dnd the Bank of England 
is the symbol of world finance and world trade, the pound 
sterling and the dollar. God save us from the mark, with 
the mark and all the world economy dictated from Berlin. 

Indeed, our economic structure,—I mean, again, our 
groceries and our liberty,—are tied in with the investments 
of England, France, Norway, Holland, and Belgium, and 
with the democratic, or capitalistic ways of life. We are tied 
up with these interests all over the world—in China, the 
Philippines, the British colonies, Canada and other Domin- 
ions, the Dutch East Indies, India, Africa. 

Oh, someone may say, but that is fighting for capitalism! 
So what? It means that our hands are clasped across the 
seas, and if the hand of the Allies is cut, so is ours. 

But that is not all. All those countries are heavily inter- 
ested in American business life right here in America. So 
also directly interested is all American labor, and the right 
to organize. If Hitler gets control, and finally defeats those 
countries, he will not only destroy us in all our foreign trade 
and investments, but will immediately attempt economic con- 
trol within this country. The Dutch Shell, Mr. Hitler would 
say, and hundreds of millions of dollars in other business in 
this country, now belongs to Germany—so run it as I tell 
you, as I told Rumania. Now J, Hitler, own the stock in 
your great industries, which I stole from other nations; such 
stock as Standard Oil, General Motors, Ford, American 
Can, your steel plants in Chicago,—and run them as I tell 
you, abolish your unions, fire your managers, hire German 
managers, as I, the Fuehrer, have already told the 
industries of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, France, Belgium and 
Holland! Mr. Hitler will also say, abolish your unions, as I 
have everywhere else that I have put my foot. 

Therefore, I say to you, that capital, and labor; the pro- 
fessions who want to be free, and every man, woman and 
child in America, must be interested in preserving the demo- 
cratic nations, and therefore, FIRST of ALL interested in 
keeping England from being destroyed. 

Do you want our country and its business and labor 
policies to be dictated from Berlin? 

No! No, I tell you. 

I honestly believe as Ambassador Bullitt believes, that if 
England is destroyed, we will be attacked. I say this after 
mature thought, as a wounded soldier of the last war, and 
as one who served for four years on the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. As a soldier of 
the first World War, I say we are in a hundred times more 
danger now than then. But just say we are not attacked; 
certainly we don’t want to become an economic colony of 
Hitler, with our standard of living and liberties lowered from 
Berlin to that of Chinese coolies. 

In any event, WE MUST TAKE NO CHANCES. 

We therefore reluctantly face the real facts—and we swear 
tonight that we will not let ourselves face the total death 
of totalitarianism. We may be forced to partial death: but 
we will not sleep and then be destroyed as dumb, driven 
cattle, as other democracies have been. They who fling death 
from the skies, they who talk of the fury of the dictators, 
must know that democracy also has fury! 

We must not forget that our ancestors who came here, 
whether German or Irish or Bohemian or Polish or English 
or Italian, or French,—came with a fighting spirit. They 
came to the cold coasts of New England, to our gentle shores 
of the Gulf Stream. They cut their way across the Appalach- 
ians, through the Alleghenies and on to conquer the Great 
Plains. They came with the rifle and the prayer book; they 
used their rifles for shooting, and used their prayer books in 
supplication to the Almighty God. 

They trudged, with blood and sweat, across our vast 











































continent. They pushed on over the hills of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. They came by Fort Dearborn here in 
Chicago, by the great lakes, over the prairies, down to Tenn- 
essee, down the Missouri, down the Mississippi, and into the 
great state of Texas, across the vast deserts of New Mexico, 
Nevada and Arizona into the cold Rockies to California till 
they saw the lashing waves of the Pacific! 
And, always they carried in their hearts an unending de- 
votion to constitutional government and the Spirit of Liberty! 
Yes, they heard the shrill cry of empire, and marched to 
empire with cadenced steps; they hacked their way through 
forests, they struggled over barren wastes, and through floods 
and rain, and ice, and the burning heat. They won because 
they had FIGHT in their souls. When at night they drew 
their covered wagons in a circle, they knelt and thanked the 
Man who died on the Cross for deliverance—but being very 
practical, they kept their powder dry! 
Therefore, let us build back in our hearts the spirit that 
made America—the aggressive spirit. Say to all those who 
would destroy our liberties that we will meet them with 
flame, attacking with the screaming death of modern mechan- 
ization. We will fill our skies with planes, and we will meet 
force with force. 
Oh, they say, but WHY help England? 
Well, we found a long time ago in the ranch country, that 
if you don’t help your neighbors exterminate bandits and 
robbers, you will be exterminated yourself. An isolated ranch 
among robbers always gets robbed. One lone isolated ranch- 
man, armed to the teeth, cannot hold out in a sea of robbers. 
The same is true of a democratic nation—it cannot exist 
in a sea of totalitarian states. Isolation is just the bunk; we 
must live in this world by cooperation. 
Listen! Listen! Civilization is on fire. 
WE DO NOT WANT THE FIRE TO SPREAD. 
No, we do not, and we should send the fire wagons to stop 
the fire. 
But some cautious souls, cautious ones like those in the 
democracies of Europe who did not want to prepare, and only 
wanted to appease the dictators say we may get singed in 
stopping this firee WELL THEN, let us be singed. 
It is better, I say that we be singed with honor than to be 
totally burned and lynched with dishonor later. 
Now I cry for one thing in America: Unity! Unity! If 
we do not achieve unity, our end has come. 
One democratic nation after another has been destroyed 
by Nazi propaganda, by a lack of mechanized and efficient 
defense, by division of peoples—and then by sudden, horrify- 
ing but unified attack of Hitler with his mechanized forces. 
Take the Nazi propaganda. Hitler has used the anti- 
Communist gag to keep our minds from his intrigue and 
mechanized military power; he has denounced Stalin and 
Russia; and by turning his Gilbert and Sullivan Opera into 
world tragedy, has joined with Stalin to destroy the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 
We in democracies boo each other; we are wooed by the 
Nazis; and then when the attack comes we moo like cows, 
and are shot down like the wild buffalo that roamed the 
plains of the West—helpless cattle before a new, modern, 
fighting force. 
So let us be fooled by no one. 
Oh—Yes—The President traded off fifty destroyers to 
England for those naval bases. Well, that was the best trade 
that was ever made for this country. Let’s make more trades 
like that. Let’s send airplanes—how many ?—five thousand 
of them now; more armament—whatever England and her 
Allies need; and let’s extend credit, plenty of it, now—and 
thereby save the lives and liberty of America! 
But let us pause to take a very cool look at history. Let us 
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control our bitter hearts and calmly appraise what history 
teaches, for history has a way of repeating itself in deadly 
monotony. 

By what method do conquerors always destroy the liberties 
of the people? How do they gain new territories and en- 
slave more people? By intrigue alone, or sweet words? 

No—principally by organization, by superior armament— 
by mechanization—and among those who have accomplished 
it have been Cortez and Pizarro of Spain, Phillip and Alex- 
ander, many others, and—Hitler. 

Spain sent her two great conquerors to the New World— 
Cortez and Pizarro. Cortez the conqueror of Mexico had 
altogether only six or seven hundred soldiers and defeated 
an army of two or three hundred thousand brave, but badly 
equipped soldiers, in a series of battles. He used intrigue, 
he had his Fifth Columns and he had his hired traitors, of 
course. But why did he win? Because he was well equipped. 
Because he had pieces of artillery, horses covered with iron 
mail like the tanks of today, and he used this armament not 
only to kill but to frighten the people and to strike terror in 
their hearts. A cultured people were enslaved for centuries, 
because they were not prepared. The same can happen to us. 

Read Prescott’s history on the conquest of Peru and 
Mexico. 

In Peru certain leaders of the Incas according to Prescott, 
“discerned the stern and formidable prowess of modern 
weapons,” and warned the people the Spaniards would de- 
stroy them. Pizarro, too, had his Fifth Column, his hired 
traitors and assassins; he issued high sounding titles like cre- 
ating so many Nazi marshals; he worked his men into be- 
lieving they were fighting the infidel. 

The Incas were brave; they outnumbered the Spaniards 
by the tens of thousands. Indeed, Pizarro at the greatest 
battle had hardly a hundred and eighty men, defeating the 
countless thousands. 

How was it done? Plus his other methods, it was by 
mechanization. He did the job just like Hitler. Reference 
is made to steel-clad horsemen, the tanks of that day, to 
modern arms and iron discipline; the flash of firearms and 
artillery—and last of all that the Incas were defeated be- 
cause “their bodies were ill-clad and easily cut to pieces,”— 
just as the Poles, the Dutch, the Belgians, the French— 
and just as we will be unless we wake up. 

And both Pizarro and Cortez, like Hitler, starved and 
killed the people, stole their gold, destroyed great cities, and 
then made slaves of all the people—and they stayed slaves 
for centuries. 

But there is another historical character whom we should 
all study, one who was not a dictator, but who warned 
dictators. He was Demosthenes, who loved Greek culture 
and beauty, as well as the constitutional life of the Greek 
people. He was not merely an orator as we thought in 
school, but one of the most thoughtful statesmen and greatest 
patriots of all history. 

Phillip of Macedon, and later his son Alexander, grew 
in power. Demosthenes saw this, saw Phillip gradually de- 
stroying city after city, he saw his intrigue and saw his 
Fifth Columns in the various cities of Greece, Demosthenes 
compared Athens to an amateur boxer fighting a skilled 
pugilist. 

The people of Athens and Greece were asleep. Demos- 
thenes warned the people of the superior power of Phillip, 
his organization, his military tactics, and the use of mechan- 
ized force. Demosthenes was called a traitor by the people 
who were mislead by Phillip’s Nazi propaganda; he was 
also derided by the Assembly or Congress, by cheap 
politicians. 

But Demosthenes said, “Barbarian violence will someday 


break up the gracious and undefiled traditions of Hellenic 
life’ —unless something was done. He further said, “Wher- 
ever a barbarian’s hand offers wrong to any city of the 
Hellenic sisterhood it must be the arms of Athens which 
should first be stretched forth in the holy strength of 
Apollo.” 

My fellow Americans, this is a perfect parallel of world 
conditions today. Barbarian violence will surely break what 
we have of gracious and undefiled civilization, UNLESS 
WE ACT QUICKLY. And as he said that the arms of 
Athens should be stretched forth in the holy strength of 
Apollo, so I say that the same should be true of America. 

Demosthenes did not place his argument merely on un- 
selfish action or saving civilization just to be a savior. He 
said quite frankly that if Athens let the civilization of 
Greece be destroyed AROUND Athens, that Athens would 
be NEXT. He told them that Athens had long been suffer- 
ing from the decay of public spirit. He demanded that the 
aggressive spirit be re-kindled. He denounced the feeble 
makeshifts of foreign policy. He warned Athens that the 
cause of freedom was everywhere her own. 

But as we know, Greece was destroyed. They did not have 
sense enough in that democratic way of life to listen, and to 
unify. They did not have sense enough to see the on- 
reaching march of power of a dictator with organization 
and mechanized force, and they fell before it. 

I repeat, we face the same situation today, and we had 
better come alive, and come quickly, or we will go the way 
of all peoples in all history who are not unified, who can- 
not see the menace of mechanized force, and who rely en- 
tirely on some other force—in our case England—to save 
our worthless and corrupt skins, 

Yes, I have told you only a very few lessons of history. 
Let us take them to heart. And let us apply these lessons 
of history and compare them to the history of America. 

While we were aggressive and bold we were strong and 
happy. Have We, like Athens, and the Greek cities of old 
become soft and corrupt? Now, therefore, let us take to our 
tents, to the sun, to hard work, to our mechanized chariots 
of steel and face the realization that hardship and misery 
lies ahead of us. 

Let us swear to leave off this horrible doctrine of ap- 
peasement, of thinking that maybe if we lay down our arms, 
or refuse help to England, and lower our heads like the 
cattle going to slaughter in the Chicago stockyards, that 
Hitler will be nice and leave us alone! We have already 
helped England, let us help her more, and ENOUGH ua- 
til it is enough to beat Hitler! 

Let us stop this sickening nonsense of isolation, and realize 
full well we are in the world and cannot get out of it! 

SO SURELY AS WE DO NOT REALIZE ALL OF 
THIS, SO SURELY WILL WE BE DESTROYED. 

YES, AMERICA WILL BE DESTROYED, unless 
we take notice, AND ACT. 

I am not pessimistic. 

I am not hysterical. 

I am merely telling the truth. 

Tonight we need confidence, faith, and strength in our 
hearts. 

Yes, Oh Lord, our souls are gripped and racked with pain 
tonight. Give us, oh God, freedom from the screaming death 
that has come from the skies in other countries. Look above 
you in the skies tonight! Look! Look! They are free now, 
and clear,—let us keep them so. 

We love the ways of peace. 

But we are not slaves, and REFUSE to be. We shall 
not bow our heads and be slain, nor permit our liberties to 
be taken away. Like the great German Luther, we sing 
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out in mighty national hymn, a mighty fortress is our God! 

But in this praying, we also know that God himself said, 
that God helps those who help themselves, and we resolve 
it also, TO HELP OURSELVES. 

We have but one course, either we sit still with crossed 
hands, and be destroyed, or rise with aggressive spirit, 
PREPARE, and be saved. 

Therefore, let us defend ourselves. 

And we will first defend ourselves by selling, giving, 
or aiding in whatever manner gets the job done, the Allied 


cause, principally England, who has her back to the wall 
fighting for the civilization that is dear to us. And second, 
we will do it by building our own defenses, ready for all 
who would invade or touch our shores—ready for conti- 
nental defense, and to GO and GET them if necessary. 

Yes, America, we must awaken. ALL of us must realize 
it, and we must be unified, we must stand shoulder to 
shoulder, we must look forward and have courage—if we 
do, and I know we will, America and civilization can be 
saved ! 


The Living Spirit of American Democracy 


THE NEW DEAL HAS LOST FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party 
Delivered before the Federation of Republican Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich., October 1, 1940 


WANT you to understand despite your overwhelm- 
I ingly generous welcome I have no notion that I am the 
indispensable man. 

I welcome the opportunity to address, under your auspices, 
the women of America. I welcome the opportunity because 
I have a job for the women of America to do. 

It is a specific job and a vitally important one. As I have 
said many times this campaign is a crusade to preserve Amer- 
ican democracy. It is a crusade that cannot be fought and 
won without the help of every woman in America. 

I mean all of you, wives, mothers, teachers, workers in 
business, industry, nurses and social workers, women in the 
professions and in the arts, housemakers and homekcepers. 

Every one of you is vital to the cause which Senator 
McNary and myself are fighting for. Every one of you has 
the same stake in this survival of our democracy. If you fail 
to do the job democracy may perish from this earth. 

First let us look elsewhere to find out what happens to the 
women of a country when democracy fails. Today there are 
50,000,000 women in Greater Germany. These women are 
not free to go about as they please, nor to do what seems 
good to them. ; 

There is a woman dictator in charge of all German women 
who has absolute authority over them. Under this woman 
there is a vast organization of women wardens and women 
spies. These wardens can enter a house without warning 
to examine everything on the stove or even in the garbage can. 

German women have lost the right to determine the most 
intimate things of their private lives. They do not choose 
their own work. They do what the State orders. They 
have been relegated to the kitchen and they are regarded as 
breeders of soldiers, not for defense but for aggression. De- 
cency and self-respect have been taken from their lives. 


THe MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

Their children are taken from them when they are infants 
of 6 or 7, poured into the State machine and turned out as 
regimented fanatics, born and raised to be cogs in a war 
machine. 

I would not talk about that situation if it had no bearing 
on the cause that brings us together. 

I describe it because it is now, tonight, the life that almost 
all the women on the Continent of Europe are leading, 
whereas here tonight you are still in possession of something 
far different from that. 

Democracy has given you the fullest, the freest lives of any 
women in history. It has given you the vote. It has given 
you opportunities without limit for education, for emancipa- 
tion. It has made you the chief promoters and patrons of the 


culture of our civilization. It has given you the highest 
mat-rial standard of life that the world has ever known. 

Democracy has given and given to you. Now the time 
comes for you to give to democracy. Democracy needs you 
today. Thank God, it does not need to ask for the lives of 
your sons, your husbands or your brothers in war, and pray 
God that day may never come. 

But it does need every other effort you can make. It does 
need you to do this specific job that I am going to ask you 
to do. 

In order to do this job you must be sure that you know 
what democracy is. You must know what you mean by 
the word. 

Most Americans, and all of us are pretty much alike, are 
careless about that word. Most of us have the notion that 
democracy is government machinery, a Congress, an Execu- 
tive, a Supreme Court, commission, authorities. Well, those 
are all part of democratic government. They are the ma- 
chinery by which the people govern themselves, but that 
machinery is not democracy. 


Force ContTRASTED TO LAw 


You can understand that when you think about the Ger- 
man Reichstag. The German Reichstag is the Congress of 
Germany and is used to perform essentially the same func- 
tions as our Congress. But when it comes together now it 
does not vote the way the people want but the way Hitler 
wants. Its life is just a series of “must” votes. It has no will 
of its own. 

And our American Congress would have been like that if 
the people had submitted to the purge. 

The Reichstag is an example of democratic machinery that 
has lost democracy. 

There are two ways of democracy functioning and ruling 
men. One is by force and the other is by law. Hitler is 
governing all of Europe by force. Our government, democ- 
racy, is a government by law. 

What makes it possible for men to govern themselves by 
law? 

A law is just a piece of paper with some words on it. 
Some laws, some of our most important laws are not even 
written down. 

Nevertheless, laws are the most powerful instrument that 
society has ever invented. In the history of mankind they 
have proved themselves to be more powerful than armies or 
navies or any kind of war machinery. 

Laws derive this great, strange power from one source, 
from the faith that one man or one woman has in other 
people. I have a great faith that you will obey the laws 
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and you have a great faith that I will obey the laws. That 
faith makes ov. democracy strong. That faith binds us 
together. 

If that faith should weaken, if I should lose faith in you, 
or you in me, our system of laws would be weakened. Our 
democracy would begin to break down. 


CONSCIENCE AS THE KEYSTONE 


What gives us this faith in each other? 

Essentially it is that each of us knows that the other has 
a conscience. The conscience of a democratic people is a 
great and a very noble achievement. We have groped for 
it through centuries of darkness, through generations of 
oppression. 

You know far better than any one else how conscience has 
been developed and trained. 

We got our conscience as children from our mothers in our 
homes and from our teachers in our schools. At home and at 
school, under the guidance of the women who shape all 
lives, we learned the simple lessons, the lessons of truth and 
honesty, of sharing and of giving, of self respect and of self 
control. 

We learned obedience to the law and how to live among 
our fellow men. 

It is for this reason, because they teach us the difference 
between good and evil, because they teach us to obey the 
law, that women are the guardians of democracy. _ 

I say it earnestly to you: the fate of democracy is in your 
hands. 

Within the past twenty years the whole world has been 
swept by a wave of cynicism and of doubt. Europe today is 
dominated by the colossal cynicism of Adulf Hitler. He is 
a man who does not hesitate to accomplish his ends by break- 
ing his solemn promises, by murdering his associates, by con- 
verting ‘the youth of Germany into highly trained gangsters 
and by laying waste the peaceful lands that lie across his path. 

It was this cynicism that weakened the European democ- 
racies. The people lost faith in themselves and in their rep- 
resentatives. The men who had the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment lost faith in the people. Under such circumstances 
the collapse of those democracies was inevitable. 

When the test came to those democracies they were weak- 
ened and unprepared. They could not even produce the 
guns, the tanks and the airplanes that they needed. 


CynicisM Here Is ASSAILED 


We, too, in America have become afflicted with cynicism. 
I have observed a great tendency on the part of some 
people to sneer at the homely virtues that made our American 
life so abundant and so forceful. I have observed a tendency 
to dismiss the moral and spiritual standards of our American 
traditions. Some of our young people are inclined to tell us 
that those standards, in their own words, are the bunk. 
You should be tense with anxiety about our youth. If 
they are cynical, if they are losing their faith, our democracy 
is in the gravest of dangers. We can already see the begin- 
nings of this. Thousands of our youth who have lost faith 
in other people have formed Communist groups and have re- 
ceived encouragement from very high places. 
In every country whose democracy has begun from within 
a dictatorship, gangs of bewildered, disgruntled, disinherited 
youths have been the dictator’s earliest and most vicious 
adherents. They contemplate a different kind of society, a 
society without liberty, because they have lost faith in the 
ability of men and women to use their liberty for each other’s 
ood. 
: That is the problem that faces the women of America. 
That is the job I am calling on them to do. 
You must begin today. You must rekindle the faith of our 


young people, their faith in other people. They can learn 
it no place except from you. 

I know that you cannot do this job alone. You must have 
help and I am going to give you that help. 

I. want to put this question to you. I put it to you for 
your own judgment. Has the faith of one man in another 
been fostered and developed by the present Administration 
in Washington? Has this Administration encouraged the 
faith that we must have to make democracy work? Has it 
shown any faith in us, in us, the people; in our ability to 
struggle and to make better lives for ourselves? 

I say it has not. 


Says “Cynics” Rute Country 

For almost eight years a little group of cynics, called the 
New Dealers, has been in control of this country, cynics 
whom we did not elect and who have no faith in us. 

These men say to themselves: “We are the intelligentsia; 
we know what is good for the people. We know how to 
govern better than the people know how to govern. Let us 
therefore,” so these cynics say, “coin some smart phrases, 
some pungent words. like ‘economic royalists’ and ‘the for- 
gotten man.’ These trick words will arouse the emotions of 
the people and attract their votes, and if only we can keep 
their votes we, the intelligentsia, can govern as we see fit.” 

It is because they do not trust us that those men have 
constantly sought more power for themselves and for the 
Chief Executive. It is because they do not trust us that 
almost every problem, every problem, is declared to be an 
emergency, and the excuse for the concentration of more and 
more power in a central authority, dominated by the Chief 
Executive, who is advised by them. 

Seven years ago when this administration came into power 
our people were hungry and they were confused. They gave 
to the administration a confidence and a support which no 
administration in the history of this country has ever before 
enjoyed. 

But today, instead of courage and hope, the New Deal 
preaches the doctrine of cowardice, confusion and despair. 
It has lost faith in the people. It is governing by fear. It 
depends upon the corrupt political machines of Boss Kelly, 
Hague, Pendergast and Flynn, that thoroughly silver, and I 
mean silver, advisedly, statesman of the Bronx. 

It plays on the fears of the insecure by demanding the 
most of the unemployed. It pushes us ever closer and closer 
to war. 

PLepces A HOUSECLEANING 

When Senator McNary and I are elected the first thing 
I shall do to help you in the task that lies ahead of you will 
be to clean house of those boys from government. I will 
clean out the cynics and the unbelievers, the nuts and the 
bunk artists. 

My administration will be composed of people who believe 
in the American people. Don’t misunderstand me. There 
has been a lot of talk about the change of an administration 
in an emergency. The closer Mr. Roosevelt gets us to war, 
the more the New Dealers say that we ought not to change 
horses in the middle of the stream. 

Well, what I want to know is how we got in the middle of 
the stream. 

And I am quite sure that the man who got us in the 
middle of the stream is not the man to get us out of it. 

But changing an Administration does not mean changing 
the whole government. I will clean out the cynics. I will 
reduce the bureaucracy, but the backbone, the working force 
of our government, will remain just the same as it is. The 
Army will be there even though Mr. Roosevelt goes, and 
likewise the Navy in spite of him. 

All of the Civil Service, and may I say I believe completely 
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in the Civil Service, while no Administration in the history 
of this country has violated that principle as much as this 
one, but all of the Civil Service employees who do the real 
work of government will remain. 

I anticipate also retaining most of those men who are 
giving their services to the national defense program. Many 
competent and patriotic men are giving their time to that 
most urgent and vital task. I shall need their services and 
you shall need them. 

I shall put them to better work by organizing them, by 
having confidence in them and by giving them some authority 
to act upon. I have confidence in that group of men and, 
incidentally, they have confidence in me. 

Together we will get this industrial machine of ours going 
full blast for defense, for jobs, for prosperity. That will be 
the first task of the Republican administration in helping 
you. It will be the task of driving the cynics out. 


Promises Joss For YOUTH 
My second step will be this. We will make jobs for the 
young men and women that are being trained in the ways of 
democracy. We cannot blame, we cannot blame our young 
people for losing faith in us when we, ourselves, have de- 
prived them of the opportunity to earn a decent living and 
take a real share in our economic system. 


That is the fault of the New Deal which has stunted the 
growth of American enterprise and has failed to make jobs. 

We can and we will make jobs for our young people. I 
believe in America. I want you to believe in America. And 
I want you to teach our children to believe in America. 

I want you to teach the simple beautiful principle in which 
our nation is grounded. 

Gather your family together on our great national holidays. 
Read to your children the sacred words of the Declaration 
of Independence or the Gettysburg Address. They are the 
living creed of our American faith. 

Teach them that way now. Teach them with the love for 
freedom and human dignity that is in all your hearts. 

Consecrate yourself to the salvation of the nation to de- 
voted, faithful service. Fill every American home and every 
American schoolroom with the living spirit of American de- 
mocracy, with belief in ourselves, with belief in one another, 
with belief in our country and its future. 

Say with your children and think and mean it while you 
say it and live every word of this declaration of American 
faith: I pledge allegiance to my flag 

And to the republic for which it stands, 
One nation, indivisible, 
With liberty and justice for all. 


The Times 


THE PENALTY OF OUR FAULT 


By W. J. CAMERON, of Ford Motor Co. 
Broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, September 29, 1940 


Sunday Evening Hour, and for the seventh time it is 

our fate to open amid disquieting conditions. As you 
can bear witness, we have tried from the first to reassert 
the things most surely known among us and we have tried 
to rally our people to stand by them. In the intervening 
period, national sobriety of thought has returned in some 
degree, but always it has been accompanied by increasing 
distractions from Europe, until tonight our Seventh Series 
opens on a grim and critical scene. 

We in America know what is going on; in some respects 
we are, perhaps, more fully and accurately informed than the 
peoples directly involved. But merely to hear what may be 
heard is not enough. Loud events are so notoriously im- 
pertinent and deceitful that, if we are not to be deluded by 
them, we need some clue to their meaning. What we think 
today and where we stand depends upon our knowledge of 
the world and our total philosophy of life. The time for 
debate is past; the roll of ultimate convictions is being called. 

On the one hand we are told that this new military might 
in the world is the prophet of a new order, that what we see 
occurring is a new dawn for humanity breaking lurid and 
thunder-muttering over the world. Some are so deeply im- 
pressed by a few extra thousand tons of steel that they warn 
us to acquiesce in the new system, tolerate its brutality and 
prepare to live with it as the principle of the new age. Others 
take the view that what we see is the threshing wrath and 
fury of an ancient evil being expelled in a cataclysm of its 
own making, being overthrown as evil always is overthrown, 
by its own weapons. 

What we see, however, is precisely what we might have 
expected to see. Let a nation give itself to the religion of 
aggression, and for years take the means of aggression out 
ef the very souls and bodies of its people, it is only natural 


Tsetse: we open the Seventh Season of the Ford 


law that in the day of action, that nation will reap the 
fruits of its investment of labor and self-denial on the plane 
to which it belongs and for the time that natural law rigor- 
ously determines. And another nation in that orbit, not so 
abysmal in its purpose, will reap on the same plane and for 
the same time the fruits of its descent and civilized neglect. 
We see that occurring now. But to say that on that plane or 
in that time anything of human importance has been or can 
be permanently settled, is several degrees below infantile 
chatter. 

Now, if we know this, we know it; if we do not know it, 
it is probably too late for this present period to learn it. 
Each stands now on what he knows. 

One year ago, in opening our Sixth Season, we said: “No 
one yet knows what kind of a war this is or will become. No 
one knows which alleged friends will be enemies six months 
from now, or which enemies friends.” And that still holds. 
Since this Hour suspended for the summer we have seen 
strange things, and yet not so strange, for it has only been 
birds of a feather flocking together; only those who see no 
more than the outer shell of events were astounded. Equally 
strange things are yet ahead. We ought not to fear them with 
a craven fear; though because of the element of Judgment 
in them, they may well evoke in us a solemn awe akin to 
the Fear of God. The present phase of struggle may end 
more suddenly and with greater finality than we think— 
the principles intact on which our civilization is being built, 
and the people vindicated that stand by them. 

What we see today is not History, but the interruption of 
History. A bull in a china shop is a very distracting and 
stubborn fact, but he is not History. He is not symbolic of 
a time when bulls shall be general managers of china shops. 
Nor is this war prophetic of a militarized future when family 
firesides will be bomb-proof holes in the ground. Its meaning 
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is that evils we have let to live and grow by common consent, 
or at least without effective common protest, have simply 
given effect to the law by which one evil breeds another evil 
to be its nemesis. That is not History, it is “time out” from 
History to pay the penalty of our fault. The fire now 
burning, and that on which it feeds, shall both sink in ashes. 
But that is not progress. ‘There was a point where we stopped 
making History and began to make disorder. No country 
is an exception to this. We had neither the couraze nor the 


decency to put away by civilized means the disorder that ac- 
cumulated—hence the present conflagration. We now ap- 
proach the point—more rapidly than we think—where that 
disorder shall have consumed itself. And then we shall re- 
sume, if we are wise, the making of proper History, which is 
the record of human advance toward that morality whereon 
is built the Just and Good Society. Among the free peoples 
this is the view that gains ascendancy; this is their firmly 
announced intention for the immediate future. 


The True Function of a University 
in This World Crisis 


UNIVERSITY FREEDOM IS AS IMPORTANT AS ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University 


Delivered at a General Assembly of the University Faculties, McMillin Academic Theatre, 
Columbia University, October 3, 1940 


importance that we examine and reflect upon the 

problems which face Columbia University in view of 
the world crisis which is shaking our historic civilization to 
its foundations. Our University, founded nearly two hun- 
dred years ago as a simple American college, has become with 
the passing years a powerful public servant in the field of 
liberty. It has responded to the opportunities and ideals of 
historic university development, and its place in the intellec- 
tual life of the world and in the shaping of public policies, 
national and international, is now well established. 

Because of the present world war, primarily economic but 
now violently and brutally military as well, this institution at 
work in the field of liberty is called upon to cooperate with 
government. The purpose of this cooperation is to strengthen 
the defenses of our American system of economic, social and 
political liberty, and to defend them and the republican form 
of government built upon them from attack having its origin 
either without or within our own country. This cooperation 
with government is a service which Columbia has always been 
willing and quick to offer. The greatest names on its roll be- 
came famous through leadership and service in this field of 
action. Today as Columbia approaches the end of its second 
century of corporate life, it will not be found wanting in this 
endeavor. 

The appalling war which has now in its grasp practically 
the whole of Europe and a great part of Asia and of Africa 
as well, has brought the United States of America face to 
face with an emergency such as it has never hitherto known. 
We hope and pray that it may not be our lot to have to take 
part in the military struggle which is going on, but we are 
involved, and have been from the beginning, in the economic 
aspects of that struggle and in the war of ideas and ideals 
which it represents and reflects. At such a time it is a direct 
responsibility of the Federc' Government under the leader- 
ship of the President of the United States to plan 
quickly and thoroughly for the defense of the nation. Al- 
ready the President and the Congress have taken far-reaching 
action on behalf of all of us in order to enable the American 
people and their government to protect and to defend them- 
selves. At such a time every citizen and every institution of 
public service built in the field of liberty have a direct re- 
sponsibility to bear. My purpose in inviting this General 
Assembly of all the Faculties of the University was to indi- 
cate to them in what way the activities of our University 


\" the opening of this new academic year it is of high 


can be used in cooperation with the Government to strengthen 
the nation’s defense. 

One who reads carefully the history of Europe during 
the past half-century will recognize that military prepared- 
ness, highly important though it be, is but one part of na- 
tional defense. It is of still higher importance that the people 
as a whole and their representative institutions understand 
what it is which they are called upon to defend, and to plan 
with thoroughness and skill for their part in that defense 

* * . . 


It is fortunate that we shall have no difficulty and no 
difference of opinion in recognizing the true function of a 
university in this cooperation with government. The aim of 
a university, of course, is the conservation and extension of 
knowledge. Theretore, that conservation and extension of 
knowledge must be undertaken with redoubled vigor in re- 
spect to the analysis and understanding of the economic, 
social and political problems which are involved in this 
world war and which are creating for the United States the 
crisis which confronts it. It is fortunate, also, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its plans for national defense 
appreciates this university function. The Government plans 
the least possible disturbance of the teaching and research 
work of colleges and universities, and the least possible dis- 
turbance of university scholars and students. Indeed, the 
President of the United States in a public statement has 
called upon students of all kinds to return to their studies. 
The Acts recently passed by the Congress recognize this atti- 
tude and policy in very considerable degree. Inasmuch as 
we are confronted in this country and in every other coun- 
try by emotional outbursts which are quite hysterical in 
their character and which lead to acts of the utmost cruelty 
and violence, we must make sure that the scholar uses his 
opportunity, which is as unique as it is tremendous, to guide 
public opinion into paths of reason, of reflection and of 
understanding. It is of the very essence of our national de- 
fense that our people as a whole shall understand what it is 
which they are defending, and that they have this presented 
to them with calmness, good judgment and full knowledge. 
In this regard the responsibility of each one of us is very 
great. We must not ourselves be misled by phrases or 
formulas, and we must do our best to keep others from being 
so misled. 

We shall no doubt hear much throughout the country in 
the immediate future in respect to academic freedom. That 
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subject is one which has been discussed several times in my 
Annual Reports as President of the University, and I need 
not repeat here what I have said so emphatically in these 
Reports, particularly in those for the years 1918 and 1935. 
The policy of Columbia University in this respect has long 
been well and thoroughly established. As I pointed out in 
my Report for 1935, for those who are in statu pupillari the 
phrase academic freedom has no meaning whatsoever. That 
phrase relates solely to freedom of thought and inquiry and 
to freedom of teaching on the part of accomplished scholars. 
We all know the history of academic freedom from the time 
of its first establishment some two centuries ago at Halle and 
Gottingen. The purpose of academic freedom is to make 
sure that scholarship and scientific inquiry may advance with- 
out being hampered by particular and specific religious or 
political tenets. Of course, academic freedom has never 
meant and could not possibly mean in any land the privilege 
—much less the right—to use the prestige, the authority and 
the influence of a university relationship to undermine or to 
tear down the foundations of principle and of practice upon 
which alone that university itself can rest. University free- 
dom is as important as academic freedom. Before and above 
academic freedom of any kind or sort comes this university 
freedom which is the right and obligation of the university 
itself to pursue its high ideals unhampered and unembarrassed 
by conduct on the part of any of its members which tends to 
damage its reputation, to lessen its influence or to lower its 
authority as a center of sound learning and of moral teach- 
ing. Those whose convictions are of such a character as to 
bring their conduct in open conflict with the university’s 
freedom to go its way toward its lofty aim should, in ordinary 
decency and self-respect, withdraw of their own accord from 
university membership in order that their conduct may be 
freed from the limitations which university membership 
naturally and necessarily puts upon it. No reasonable person 
would insist upon remaining a member of a church, for 
instance, who spent his time in publicly denying its principles 
and doctrines. 
© * * + 


It is of the highest importance that we all bear in mind 


the need which will be most pressing when armed hostilities 
come to an end, to undertake once more the task of laying 
the foundations for a system of international organization 
and cooperation for the protection of the world’s prosperity 
and the world’s peace. We must not be disheartened because 
of the failure of the attempts toward this high end which 
had already been made. We must resume those attempts 
with redoubled vigor and armed with the new knowledge 
which the experiences of the last quarter-century have brought 
us. Fortunately, we have a statement of ideals and of the 
program by which those ideals may be best achieved in the 
noteworthy plan agreed upon by the members of the Con- 
ference held at Chatham House, London, in March, 1935. 
At that Conference sixty-two of the most distinguished 
statesmen and men of affairs in the world, coming from ten 
countries including Germany and Italy, agreed unanimously 
upon a series of recommendations which were subsequently 
endorsed by the unanimous vote of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. These recommendations constitute a convinc- 
ing program for world reconstruction. It is upon this world 
reconstruction that our eyes must be fixed. It will not do to 
sit helplessly by and content ourselves with saying that no 
reconstruction is possible, that civilization is on its way to 
death and that the world as we and our ancestors have known 
it can never be restored. The temptation to that point of 
view and that attitude is certainly very great, but it is a 
temptation to which we simply must not yield. It would not 
be characteristic of us as American scholars to lose our faith, 
our hope and our confidence in the ability of mankind to 
bring ultimate victory to moral principle and the spirit of 
service over the mad and cruel lust for gain and for power; 
for that is the essential struggle underneath and behind the 
economic war. Behind the war of conflicting political doc- 
trines, underneath and behind the war of lust for gain and 
for domination over one’s fellow-men, there lies the war 
between beasts and human beings, between brutal force and 
kindly helpfulness, between the spirit of gain at any cost 
and the spirit of service built upon common sense and moral 
principle. Let there be no doubt where Columbia University 
stands in this war. 


Regimentation or Democracy 


A GREAT DEAL DEPENDS ON SOUND FINANCE 
By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, Vice-Chairman of the Board, The National City Bank of New York 


Delivered before the National Bank Division, American Bankers Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


September 23, 1940 


NUMBER of years ago bankers, businessmen, and 
A economists were seriously worried because the United 
States Government was failing to balance its budget. 
There were predictions of a break-down of government 
credit and of inflation. That was a perfectly reasonable be- 
lief, for the history of government finance seemed to show 
pretty clearly that the wages of financial sin is death. Yet 
for nine years now the budget of this government has been 
seriously out of balance. We are looking forward to a still 
larger deficit in the current fiscal year and as far as we can 
see into the future. But people are less worried today about 
inflation or other serious financial consequences than they 
were six or seven years ago. Government bonds are selling 
at approximately the lowest yields of all time, and it would 
now appear that the government can borrow easily and at 
very low interest rates all the money it is likely to need. 
How shall we account for our extraordinary complacency 


in these unusual circumstances? It is no doubt partly that 
we have become accustomed to them. Those who have cried 
“wolf” have been wrong so often that we no longer trust 
them. Also there has been growing up a considerable school 
of thought to the effect that the old experience as to the 
inflationary consequence of unbalanced budgets was not 
necessary, but was due to archaic economic processes which 
may be superseded today. 

A number of recent writers have suggested that Germany 
has discovered the answer, which is that war is a matter of 
production and not of money, and that if a nation will only 
order its production properly it can fight a war almost in- 
definitely without involving itself in serious financial diffi- 
culties. The suggestion is that if we would only think in 
terms of men rather than of money, we no longer need con- 
cern ourselves seriously about budgetary deficits and the 
old shibboleths of monetary science. To any who have studied 
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financial history it sounds a little like saying that the wages 
of sin is not death but life everlasting. 

In judging the truth of this somewhat startling suggestion 
we ought to note that the last chapter of the German experi- 
ment has not yet been written. It is worth recalling that 
the historic German inflation did not take place mainly during 
the last war, but after its close. After the first year of war 
there had been little price advance, and even at the end of 
the war prices in Germany were only twice as high as at 
its beginning. The current experiment is not finished, and 
it remains to be seen what the final consequences will be. 

The lesson of history is pretty clear, that major wars 
lead to inflation. It was true in this country in the Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812, the Civil War, and the World War. 
It has been true of other wars in other countries; the link 
between war and inflation appears to have been practically 
unbroken. It is a record which places the burden of proof 
on those who suggest that a new era has arrived in this 
a THEORY OF War FINANCE 

Yet the subject is too vital to be dismissed with general 
statements or historical analogies. The size of the financial 
undertaking now facing this and other countries makes it 
essential for us to examine more fully the economics of the 
problem. There is a considerable literature on the subject. 
One of the briefest and most complete statements of the es- 
sential principles is to be found in an address before the 
Army War College in 1922 by Benjamin Strong, former 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
More recently, they have been discussed by the English 
economist, J. Maynard Keynes, and by Jerome Frank, Chair- 
man of the Securities Exchange Commission. In their broad 
outlines these three discussions of the problem are in agree- 
ment. It is theoretically possible to conduct a war without 
inflation. The heart of the problem is the relation between 
the increase in the volume and activity of money and the 
increase in the production of goods. If as a consequence of 
government spending people have more money to buy things 
with than there are things to be bought, prices tend to rise. 
Now theoretically it ought to be possible for a country to 
finance a war or huge defense program without excessive in- 
creases in money and in prices. There are four areas for ac- 
tion in seeking to accomplish this feat. 

1. Keep down government spending. 

2. Collect large taxes. 

3. Divert the people’s savings to meet war costs. 

4. Control the effects of increased buying power by 
controlling prices and consumption. 


Germany has been active in all four fields. Its war costs 
are kept down by paying low wages and requiring long hours 
of work. It collects large taxes. It forces business and ini- 
viduals to buy government securities and so diverts savings 
to war uses. It prevents added purchasing power from raising 
prices or competing for goods by rigid price control and 
rationing most articles of consumption. Even so it appears 
from the available figures that Germany is not avoiding some 
substantial increase in money. The government is borrow- 
ing from the Central Bank and ‘from the private banks. Both 
the volume of bank credit and paper money circulation are 
increasing. The usual effects on prices have been avoided as 
yet, partly through the direct control of prices and consump- 
tion. But the very fact that there has been an increase in 
credit and in the government debt leads to some doubt 
whether even with her controls Germany can in the long 
run wholly escape the normal consequences of war finance. 

But for us the significant part of this analysis is the com- 
plete and detailed governmental control of the economic life 
of the country required by this sort of program for avoiding 


inflation. The analysis makes it clear why wars have in the 
past practically always meant inflation. The easiest way is 
to borrow. Few countries have been prepared to subject 
themselves to the stringent and thoroughgoing control implied 
in the formula suggested above, and practiced in Germany. 

In the face of these facts the question which inevitably 
arises is how a democracy can compete in war with a totali- 
tarian state which is able to control all these elements. Cer- 
tainly it would appear on the surface that any democracy is 
at a great disadvantage compared with the authoritarian 
state. How can we meet this situation? 


REGIMENTATION OR DEMOCRACY ? 


In war or a huge defense program like ours there are two 
directions in which we might travel. One is to copy the 
authoritarian methods, to become ourselves a socialistic state 
in the sense that the government would be given absolute 
control over the life of the people. It is appalling to discover 
how many people are willing to adopt that sort of solution 
for the present problems of the United States. In order to 
combat Nazism as a form of government some propose that 
we surrender in advance, and adopt that form of government 
ourselves in the hope possibly that when the conflict is over 
we might be able to revert to a democracy once more. The 
proposed cartel plan for South America was an example 
of exactly this sort. It was a proposal to establish complete 
authoritarian control over the production and marketing of 
goods. It was fortunate that this plan died of its own weight 
before the Havana conference, and that conference under 
the leadership of Secretary Hull, adopted wiser and more 
liberal proposals. There are other examples arising con- 
stantly in recent discussions of legislation before Congress, 
such as the proposal to take over plants for the defense pro- 
gram by force rather than establishing conditions for and a 
spirit of cooperation. 

Certain compulsions beyond those of peacetime are un- 
questionably required in time of war and emergency, but 
how far must they go? Is there another alternative to com- 
plete regimentation of the lives of the people? I believe 
there is, and that it is to be found in the capacity of a democ- 
racy for analyzing its problems and for subjecting itself 
voluntarily to the disciplines required by the situation. It is 
our democratic faith that a people so disciplining itself will 
win wars from a people enslaved by its government. Wood- 
row Wilson stated it, ““The highest and best form of efficiency 
is the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” 

It is worth recalling that we fought and won the last 
war in this general way, and that the inflation in this coun- 
try was limited, at least in some measure, by deliberate forms 
of self-restraint. We limited the expansion of bank credit 
in two ways: first, by the Liberty Loan campaigns, through 
which a considerable part of war costs was met out of sav- 
ings rather than bank credit, and second by voluntary cur- 
tailment of enterprises requiring credit. One of the special 
restraints which applied particularly to the country’s money 
was that the government did not borrow directly from the 
central bank, although the newly created Federal Reserve 
System was available as a facility which might have been 
abused. 

On looking back at the war experience we can now see 
that there were a number of other steps which might have 
been taken which would in retrospect have limited the in- 
flation. The most important lapse perhaps was that we were 
not sufficiently conscious of the price problem; and business, 
labor, and government did not resist sufficiently the upward 
spiral of costs and prices. We are today fortunately much 
more conscious of that problem, and there has already been 
definite voluntary resistance to upward price movements. 
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We are, moreover, starting this defense program with a level 
of tax rates in effect far higher than was true at the begin- 
ning of the last war; so that in any period of expansion we 
should be likely to collect taxes more rapidly. 


PrRogLeM STILL UNDERPRODUCTION 


A more important difference still between the present posi- 
tion and that of the World War is that we start this period 
of national defense with substantial unemployment, with 
large excess supplies of food and raw materials and with 
the volume of industrial production far under the country’s 
reasonable capacity. That is a distinction which should 
greatly affect the policies to be adopted. For if we revert to 
our formula, which was that inflation took place when pur- 
chasing power increased more rapidly than production, this 
country has today the facilities by which a further increase in 
purchasing power may, with wisdom, be paralleled by largely 
increased production. Hence inflation should be easier to 
avoid. In theory at least there is no inherent reason why a 
$5,000,000,000 a year defense program should not be added 
to our present national production without substantial de- 
creases in the total of production for other purposes. We 
have the labor, we have the money in super-abundance, and 
we have the engineering and business ability. 

Our industrial position is quite different from that of 
Germany or England, for those two countries are working 
at approximately maximum capacity, and they can only pro- 
duce additional war materials by reducing their production 
and consumption in other directions. What they need is a 
redistribution of their national effort. What we need is a 
stimulation of our total national effort. While England and 
Germany may require methods which will cut down the 
nation’s consumption in one direction to make available man 
power and capacity for the defense program, we do not need 
as yet to cut down our national consumption, but rather to 
increase it. We have been suffering from under-stimulation, 
and that is still our problem. Our need is for initiative, 
enterprise, hard work, increased production. We face a prob- 
lem in addition rather than subtraction. 


Derense Comes First 

Two qualifications, however, must be made. The first is 
that, while as a whole we have excess production potentiali- 
ties, there are many areas in which the defense program will 
require diversion of skilled men and machines. Where de- 
fense and peacetime programs clash defense must come first. 
Our guiding principle cannot be “business as usual.” We 
face a situation as critical as though we were actually at 
war, for our avoidance of war and our future position and 
influence in the world probably depend on prompt arming. 
Our defense program is laggard, held back by red tape, 
technicalities, a failure to put first things first. Nothing must 
now stand in its way. Concentration on this program means 
readjustments by business, labor, and government, some of 
them painful and laborious. It remains to be seen whether 
we can make these readjustments rapidly enough to meet the 
emergency, and do it without so damaging our economic 
machinery as to impair productive power in other directions. 

The second qualification to stimulation as an objective is 
that we launch our defense program under conditions which 
could become inflationary. Our present bank credit and na- 
tional debt, and our surplus of bank funds are at ludicrously 
swollen figures. Our defense spending is piled on top of a 
huge annual budgetary deficit. We have been on a wild 
governmental spending spree and our habits and powers of 
control are impaired. As a people we have not suffered the 
usual consequences of these abortions and have come to be- 
lieve we never will, a highly dangerous frame of mind. 

Thus our present problem is not simple but complex. We 





need first and foremost stimulation,—increased output. But 
we need second to begin to get under control some of our 
loose fiscal and monetary policies and powers. 

One way of picturing to ourselves this confusing situation 
in which we find ourselves is to attempt to visualize two 
alternative courses which now appear to be open to this 
country. 


THE CHOICE—DEPRESSION OR RECOVERY 


The first is to continue the way we have been going, that 
is, to continue in the depression which has now lasted for 
nearly ten years, with continued large unemployment as a 
moral and social as well as economic drag on the whole 
country. In this situation and without substantial recovery 
the defense program would become an almost unbearable 
burden. If that program can be carried through only by a 
decrease of other production and other consumption it means 
a further decrease in the standard of living, a decrease which 
might be socially dangerous at a time of large unemployment 
and sub-standard consumption in many population groups. 
This is not the moral atmosphere for an energetic defense 
effort. This course would leave us at the conclusion of war 
with a greatly weakened economy. 

A gloomy outlook indeed, but not an impossible one. If 
we continue to follow public policies which discourage busi- 
ness enterprise, and if in a zeal to avoid inflation and elim- 
inate profits we place premature checks on production and 
consumption we may find ourselves, after some temporary 
lift, in continued depression. 

The second alternative is that, under the stimulus of the 
defense program we might again put the whole nation to 
work; so that the defense program is added to and not sub- 
tracted from our present output. If we thus lift the total 
national income there will be large increases in government 
tax receipts, and decreases in unemployment which should 
make possible large reductions in relief expenditures and 
thus bring the budget nearer to balance and lessen technical 
causes for inflation. But more important still a nation at 
work without the drag of unemployment is a more effective 
nation both for defense and for progress. 

The pursuit of this second course might indeed lead us to 
the point where over expansion and inflation, resulting from 
the more active use of money already created, might become a 
real danger and not just a bugaboo. We should have to be 
alert to see its approach and try to avoid it, but only when 
it really threatened. The machinery should be prepared in 
advance. 

Clearly the second course is the only sane choice. If we 
prefer it we must seek it consciously and intelligently. That 
means two sorts of action: 1, the encouragement of enter- 
prise and production and 2, preliminary steps in getting under 
control the potential factors of inflation. 


How To ENcourRAGE ProDUCTION 


What are the essential steps of public policy which must 
be taken to make progress in these directions? As to the 
encouragement of enterprise the story is long and familiar 
but it certainly includes the need of a vigorous and active 
security market, less hampered by stringent controls and 
technical rulings and laws. We need a revision of the labor 
relations act to give the employer as well as the employee a 
square deal. At a time when the all-important task is to 
increase efficiency and production, we would do well to 
consider the effects of mandatory provisions of the wage-hour 
law with respect to reduction of working hours and payment 
of overtime, which tend to raise costs and prices both to the 
government and to the general public. We need railroad 
legislation to help clear up the debris of insolvencies. We 
need revision of the utility holding company act to open the 
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way for the utilities to finance, through the open market, 
additions and improvements. We need an intelligent and 
sympathetic administration of these and other laws. We 
need a careful revision of tax laws to encourage and not dis- 
courage enterprise. 


AvorIpDING INFLATION 


But on the other side of the picture we must begin to put 
our house in order against the time when expansion may be 
followed by over-expansion and inflation. Here again all 
that can be done within the compass of this discussion is to 
suggest somewhat dogmatically several avenues in which 
action is desirable. We surely must get the government 
budget under better control, and should make a beginning 
at cutting expenditures outside the defense program. With 
any recovery in business activity that should not be too diffi- 
cult. Likewise this is no time to be launching forth on 
costly long-term state, county, and city undertakings which 
will place added burdens on the taxpayer and compete with 
the Federal Government in the markets for labor and sup- 
plies. The mechanisms of monetary control greatly distorted 
by the depression legislation need overhauling. In particular 
it is unnecessarily dangerous and disturbing to confidence to 
continue on the statute books power for the President to 
issue $3,000,000,000 greenbacks solely at his own discre- 
tion. In similar position are the power and instruction to 
buy huge additional amounts of silver and the power to de- 
value the dollar still further. The repeal of these powers 
will concentrate monetary controls more fully in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, where they belong. The Federal Re- 
serve legislation itself needs review as to the System’s real in- 
dependence of politics and the adequacy of its power of control. 

We need to begin to watch more carefully the movement 
of prices. Theoretically an argument may be made for a 
somewhat higher price level. Practically an upward move- 
ment is so difficult to control once it gets under way, and 
dislocations of the whole cost structure are so disturbing, that 
we should probably do better to rely on volume for recovery 
rather than higher prices. But nowhere is it more important 
to keep our processes within the democratic framework, for 
price fixing is a highly dangerous process. We should cer- 
tainly review those acts of Congress which have created in 
several spheres the machinery of monopoly to raise prices de- 
liberately. The best way to avoid price inflation is to pro- 
duce abundantly. 

The mechanism of financing the defense program needs 
study. If inflation really threatens we need to collect more 
taxes, sell bonds to savers rather than banks. We ought now 
to finance defense industries as far as possible privately rather 
than with government funds. 

But here, in the case of taxes especially, we run into 
trouble. For our two objectives are contradictory. Stimula- 
tion requires lowering some tax rates, control of inflation 
requires high rates. Actually the contradiction is less than 


it appears, for some of the present rates are so high that 
they pass the point of diminishing returns. They penalize 
the operation taxed to a point where it is avoided and tax 
returns thereby reduced. At present any conflict should be 
resolved in favor of stimulation rather than control. The in- 
flation danger is latent, not immediate. It must be pre- 
pared for, but it is too early to put repressive controls into 
effect. In taxation, for example, we do well to let people 
earn some money before we take it away. 


Wuat Bankers CAn Do 


Up to this point we have been talking largely about what 
other people ought to do. What responsibilities have we as 
bankers in these matters? 

First comes our responsibility as leaders of opinion. We 
know or should know more about these matters than most 
other people; and the time has come when we may speak 
out more freely. 

Second, we have a direct responsibility in financing the 
defense program. It will come to our desk in two forms: 
the chance to finance directly business working on defense 
orders and the chance to subscribe to government bonds. 
The direct financing is complicated and difficult to arrange 
safely; taking government securities is easy. But for our 
own good and the good of the country the more we finance 
directly and correspondingly the less government securities 
we buy the better. As we finance directly we shall put good 
business on our books, and keep the banking business in 
private hands. To the extent we turn the business over to 
the RFC or other government agencies, we encourage the 
government in taking over the banking business and increase 
the government debt and the danger of inflation. Admittedly, 
there are serious difficulties in lending for defense but they 
are difficulties we should seek to surmount. ‘. 

Let me summarize by suggesting still another approach to 
this situation. We have been looking for a new industry, 
like automobiles, to lead us out of the desert into the 
promised land. Many have felt that only so could we get our 
unemployed to work, get the wheels of industry stirring, and 
get the national income up. Here is a new industry in the 
form of a defense program,—a tragic sort of a leader—but 
one on which the nation can again unite after some years 
of bickering and disunity and looking for scapegoats. We all 
know we must get results and must operate efficiently. For 
our place as a nation and the preservation of our way of 
life is in the balance. 

Can we rise to this challenge? Have we the energy, initia- 
tive, and national unity for the speed of output we must 
have? Can we act sanely and reasonably so as to carry for- 
ward this new activity without disrupting the economic 
machine? If the wheels start turning too fast have we the 
wisdom and courage to keep it under control? And can 
we do this within the framework of democracy? These are 
our problems. 


Our Foreign Policy and National Defense 


THE MOST CRITICAL MOMENT OF OUR LIFE 
By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Foreign Affairs Council, Cleveland, Ohio, September 28, 1940 


HAVE been particularly glad to accept the invitation 
I of the Foreign Affairs Council to address you today 
on the subject of “Our Foreign Policy and National 
Defense.” I have been glad because of my conviction that, 
so far as the interests of the Nation warrant and the ex- 


igencies of their duties make it possible, those who hold 
responsible positions in the Government involving the con- 
duct of our foreign relations should frequently make such 
public reports. Even more I hold the belief that in what 
is probably the most critical moment in our life as an 
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independent people, every man and woman in the United 
States should be fully advised as to the course of events 
upon this tragic international scene—they must be aware of 
the part which their Government has played in trying to 
avert the present nature of that course—and be completely 
cognizant of the steps which it has taken to safeguard the 
vital interest and the peace of the American people. 

I think we all of us have recognized increasingly clearly 
during these recent years that our foreign policy and our 
ability to defend ourselves are inextricably woven together. 
Outside of the Western Hemisphere, the concept of inter- 
national morality and the authority of international law have 
ceased to be determining factors. ‘Those nations which have 
relied upon their neutrality, or which have endeavored to 
exercise the weight of the prestige they formerly enjoyed, and 
which did not possess the physical means to preserve their 
neutrality or to make their influence felt, have found to 
their bitter cost that a foreign policy, however, righteous, 
however acutely devised, based merely on morality or pres- 
tige, counted for less than nothing against the impact of 
brute force. The peoples of the democracies have taken a 
long time to persuade themselves of this truth. 

The history of the recent international relations of this 
country can perhaps be properly divided into two chapters. 

The first would cover that period between 1933 and the 
early months of 1937, when it still seemed unbelievable that 
the impending calamity could not be averted through resort 
to reason and good-will. In that period this Government 
exerted every effort, by offering its full cooperation in the 
negotiation of equitable and workable economic readjust- 
ments, and in the search for agreements for the limitation 
of armaments, and by urging the peaceful settlement. of 
those political and geographic readjustments in which this 
country was not directly concerned, to prevent a world 
catastrophe which must inevitably shake all civilized struc- 
tures—our own by no means least. 

The second chapter is separated from the first by the 
events of those transition months which culminated in the 
agreements of Munich. 

That was in September 1938. Since then the policy of 
this Government has been concerned primarily and con- 
sistently with the assuring of our own national defense. 
It has been directed towards the perfection of our means 
of cooperation with our sister republics of the New World, 
and towards assisting those nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere whose continued independence and_ integrity 
contribute towards the maintenance of peace, and whose 
continued freedom to live their own untrammeled democratic 
way of life constitutes a bulwark for the maintenance of 
individual liberty in the Western Hemisphere. 

The basic reason for this change in objective is illustrated 
very clearly in a passage in Harold Nicolson’s admirable 
life of his father. In speaking of the years before the World 
War of 1914-1918, he says, “It was not considered patriotic 
that one’s own country should on every occasion set an 
example of unselfishness, humanity and intelligence. It thus 
came about that all but a small minority . . . approached 
the problem of civilization in a competitive and not in a 
cooperative spirit. In organized communities this competitive 
spirit can be controlled by the authority of law. The Euro- 
pean community of nations was not an organized com- 
munity, and for them the ultimate appeal was not to law, 
but to force.” 

During the generation after the Treaty of Versailles not 
only had efforts to organize the community of nations failed 
but in the early years of the past decade signs were con- 
stantly on the increase that even that power of public 
opinion based on international agreement, known as inter- 


national law, which had to a considerable extent been a 
deterrent to violence and moral anarchy, was fast disin- 
tegrating and was being steadily replaced by the rule of 
brute force. 

Let me at this point recall to you some of the many 
attempts which have been undertaken by this country to 
induce the nations of the world to return to a sane economic 
order—to halt the armaments race—and to reestablish in 
international life the standard of morality and law which 
three centuries of civilization had produced and which alone 
could make it possible for human beings to raise their 
standard of living, to know what happiness means, and to 
pass their natural lives unshadowed by constant fear. 

In the field of our economic relations with other countries 
your Government has never ceased striving to serve the end 
of peaceful development. In the depths of the depression the 
economic disorder within each country was attended by the 
great decline of all international commercial and financial 
activity. Our own export trade had dwindled, our investors 
were struck with sudden immense losses in their security 
holdings. The very solvency of many of our main financial 
institutions was threatened by their large credits abroad 
which could not be liquidated as trade everywhere shriveled 
to incredibly low proportions. What was obviously required 
was, first of all, to stabilize, and then to bring stimulating 
recovery to the economy which was suffering from the 
shocks of past errors and miscalculations. 

Early in 1933 the depression and unemployment prevalent 
in most countries, including our own, was so severe as to 
require far-reaching measures for relief and recovery in each 
country. This made it impossible, tragically enough, for the 
governments that met in London in 1933 to agree upon 
international measures that would serve satisfactorily the 
pressing needs of all, but the United States during the 
succeeding years assumed the leadership in trying to make 
effective the purpose which the 1933 conference had been 
summoned to achieve. 

In undertaking to rebuild our trade with the rest of the 
world, it was necessary to convince unwilling minds that the 
policy pursued by this country during the 1920’s of con- 
stantly increasing barriers to trade had brought injury to 
ourselves as well as to others. Under the Trade Agreements 
Act this Government negotiated 22 trade agreements with 
other nations, each of which enlarged commerce and employ- 
ment in this and other countries without doing material 
injury to any branch of American production. By so doing, 
we created a renewed realization that in the interest of an 
increase in the standard of living, in the interest of renewing 
employment, in short, in the interest of recovery itself, com- 
mercial intercourse with the rest of the world was as 
necessary to our country as it was to other countries. 

The recovery in both internal and international affairs 
that took place for a few years after 1933 for some time gave 
reason for hope that the world would gradually attain some 
new and more satisfactory economic balance. This hope 
spurred on the efforts of this Government to keep before its 
own people and before other peoples the principles of an 
international program of mutual economic benefit. Hardly 
a day passed without some effort on our part to bring other 
countries to join with us in the adoption of this program 
through gradual elimination of policies contrary to it. 

I am convinced that those efforts might have succeeded if 
it had not become evident that certain powers had determined 
that all economic policies for the adjustment of human wel- 
fare would be subordinated by them to policies of seizing 
by force what they themselves desired. An ironic situation 
was thus patent. Many nations thereupon feared that if 
they extended their economic relations, they would 
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strengthen their potential enemies. They feared that if they 
exchanged advantages with others they might inevitably 
become dependent upon others. The resulting discourage- 
ment to trade, investment, and other economic activities 
necessarily increased the disposition to seek relief by preda- 
tory action under desperate leadership; it prepared the way 
for war. 

That was the course which this Government had so 
clearly foreseen and which we had so often tried to offset, 
not only by warnings and appeals, but by the example 
which we ourselves held up. 

Believing as this Government does, that one of the surest 
safeguards against war is the opportunity of all peoples to 
buy and to sell on equal terms and without let or hindrance 


of a political character, we have never ceased to offer our — 


full participation and cooperation in such a general economic 
program. 

The oncoming of the war and the complete dislocation of 
international trade have necessarily left that program in 
suspense, but the determination of your Government to 
resume it when the opportunity again occurs remains un- 
altered. 

Meanwhile, our economic policy has been adjusted to 
safeguard and to serve our security in many vital relations. 

Let me turn now to the subject of our armed defense. 
During the first years of this administration we participated 
in conferences designed to bring about an _ international 
agreement on the limitation and reduction of armament. 
Time after time this Government expressed our readiness 
to join with other nations in a common effort to bring 
about an effective agreement. 

While the Government was making efforts for arms 
limitation, our national defense was not neglected. Ever 
since he assumed office, President Roosevelt has worked un- 
ceasingly towards an adequate national defense. In 1934 
steps were taken to bring our Navy up to treaty strength. 
Shortly thereafter, provision was made for replacing and 
improving Army equipment, and for a very substantial in- 
crease in enlisted strength. 

The aim of this administration has been to make our na- 
tional defense adequate and efficient on land, on sea, and in 
the air. The definition of an adequate national defense, of 
course, is bound to change with changing international sit- 
uations. It has been our policy to make no increase in our 
own armament unless other powers by increasing theirs 
make increase by us necessary to our national safety. 

By the end of 1936 it had become apparent that under 
existing conditions there was no possibility of a general 
international agreement for a reduction in armament. In- 
stead, there was a recrudescence of the military spirit, re- 
sulting in the expansion of standing armies, in naval con- 
struction, in enormously increased military budgets, and: in 
feverish efforts to devise new instruments of warfare. 

During this period the administration repeatedly pointed 
out the dangers in the international situation. As early as 
January 4, 1935, President Roosevelt stated in a message 
to Congress, “I cannot with candor tell you that general 
international relationships outside the borders of the United 
States are improved. On the surface of things many old 
jealousies are resurrected, old passions aroused; new striv- 
ings for armament and power, in more than one land, rear 
their ugly heads.” 

Towards the end of 1937 the Nation was warned that 
international lawlessness was spreading; that the situation 
was of universal concern; and that the peace, freedom, and 
security of 90 per cent of the population of the world was 
being jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent who were 
threatening a break-down in all international order under law. 





In a message to Congress of January 28, 1938, the Presi- 
dent declared that as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States it was his constitutional duty to 
report that “our national defense is, in the light of the in- 
creasing armaments of other nations, inadequate for pur- 
poses of national security and requires increase for that 
reason.” 

A few months after the Munich agreement President 
Roosevelt reported to Congress that although a war which 
had threatened to envelop the world in flames had been 
temporarily averted, it had become increasingly clear that 
peace was not assured. In this message of January 4, 1939, 
he pointed out that the world had grown so small and 
weapons of attack so swift that no nation could be safe so 
long as any other powerful nation refused to settle its 
grievances at the council table; that weapons of defense gave 
the only safety from any highly armed nation which insists 
on policies of force; that we had learned that survival can- 
not be guaranteed by arming after the attack begins. One 
week later the President submitted to Congress the program 
required by the necessities of defense. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe in September, 1939, 
the President increased the strength of the Army and Navy 
within statutory authorizations. In January, 1940 he sub- 
mitted a budget to the Congress which included estimates 
for the national defense, amounting to approximately $2,- 
000,000,000, for the fiscal year 1941. On May 16 of this 
year he asked of the Congress, and the Congress approved, 
a tremendous increase in appropriations for the national de- 
fense. And subsequently requests have been made to bring 
our defense forces to a point capable of meeting any emer- 
gency. 

The recent agreement with Great Britain for a chain of 
naval and air bases extending from Newfoundland to the 
South American Continent, and the agreement with Canada 
on defense, are of immeasurable assistance in providing effec- 
tively for the defense of the Americas. 

From this brief summary I think you will agree that 
the administration has been fully aware of the dangers in 
the international situation, that it has informed the country 
thereof, and that through the years it has been vigilant 
in preparing our national defense against any possible threats 
to our security. 

To serve that program of defense, a far-reaching effort 
is being carried forward to acquire adequate supplies of all 
essential and critical materials, and we are keeping under 
close supervision the export of all American products that 
we may need for an emergency. 

In reviewing the ever increasingly tragic history of the 
international relations of the past seven years, there is just 
one bright picture of constructive achievement that stands 
out. I refer, of course, to the recent history of the relations 
between the 21 American republics. 

I doubt whether the people of the United States even re- 
motely appreciate the vast changes which these past seven 
years have brought about in the relations between the United 
States and its neighbors in the New World. A short eight 
years ago, it is an understatement to assert, suspicion of the 
motives of the United States existed throughout the major 
portion of the continent. Where open resentment did not 
exist because of some act of high-handed intervention on 
the part of this Government, or hostility smolder because 
of the assertion by this country of its power to dictate, there 
existed at least in many quarters, a very natural resentment 
because of our insistence, through the Tariff Act of 1930, 
upon closing our markets to our neighbors. 

Today, that condition, fertunately, has vanished. It began 
to disappear after the Inter-American Conference of 1933 
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when Secretary Hull, in the name of this Government, made 
it clear that the United States would no longer intervene 
in the internal affairs of the other American republics. It 
was still further dissipated when this Government, through 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act, made it evident 
that the United States was not only willing but anxious to 
trade with its neighbors on terms of mutual advantage; and 
thus the way was prepared for the holding of the Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace in Buenos Aires in 
1936 in a spirit of nascent understanding and mutual reliance 
by all of the American republics. 

Few of you probably recall today that the suggestion for 
the holding of this Conference was made by President 
Roosevelt so long ago as on January 30, 1936, through per- 
sonal letters which he addressed to the Presidents of all 
of the other American republics. 

The war clouds over Europe were steadily darkening, 
and the President foresaw clearly that in the event of a new 
world war, no greater assurance could be offered to the na- 
tions of the New World that the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere would be maintained and that in the event 
that any aggression against the American :Continent threat- 
ened, the United States could count upon the loyal friendship 
of her American neighbors, than through the perfection of 
agreements between them which would reduce the possibility 
of hostilities between themselves and afford a common policy 
in the event of danger from abroad. 

That suggestion was made four and a half years ago, 
and it is now well worth while to remember that at that 
Conference there was for the first time proclaimed by the 
21 American republics in unanimous accord the great prin- 
ciple that any threat to the peace of any one of the American 
republics affects the peace of them all. 

Since that time there has been held the Inter-American 
Conference of Lima in 1938, which strengthened notably 
the earlier acts of the Conference at Buenos Aires, and which 
indicated still more clearly the intention of the American 
republics to assume a common front against any threat of 
aggression to the New World. As a result of machinery 
there set up, there have also been held since the war broke 
out two consultative meetings at Panama and at Habana. 

Three important achievements at the Panama meeting are 
worthy of special attention. 

First, the declaration by the American republics that so 
long as this continent remains at peace the American nations 
are entitled as of inherent right to have the waters adjacent 
to their shores, and which they regard as of primary utility 
to them in their normal relations, free from the commission 
of hostile acts. 

Second, the creation of the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee, which is in permanent session in Rio de Janeiro 
in order to study the problems of neutrality and to formulate 
recommendations with a view to coordinating action among 
the American republics. 

And third, the creation of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, which has been in ses- 
sion in Washington since November 15, 1939, and to which 
have been submitted for study and recommendation a wide 
range of problems in the fields of banking, shipping, customs 
procedure, and broad programs of economic development. 

In July 1940 there was held at Habana the second con- 
sultative meeting. Once more concrete measures were adopted 
to enable the American nations to cope effectively with new 
problems. Resolutions were adopted looking towards joint 
action through coordination of police activity in the com- 
batting of subversive foreign influences, and, in the eco- 
nomic field, the Inter-American Committee at Washington 
was charged with additional responsibilities primarily with 


respect to the grave problems of surplus commodities brought 
about by the disruption of normal markets. 

At the same time the Act of Habana was approved pro- 
viding for the assumption of joint provisional responsibilities 
with respect to European colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the event that a change of sovereignty of these 
colonies should threaten as a result of the European conflict. 

Today, the governments of all the American republics are 
cooperating as one in the search for remedies for their com- 
mon problems, and with a full and reciprocal recognition of 
their several needs and requirements. They are as one in 
their determination to preserve their domestic institutions, 
their ancient liberties, and their independence and integrity ; 
but more than that, they recognize today that the strength 
of every one of them is vastly enhanced by the combined 
strength of the rest. 

Speaking from the standpoint of a citizen of the United 
States, I can conceive of no greater safeguard to the national 
defense of the United States than the realization on our 
part that we possess the sympathy, the trust and the coopera- 
tion of our neighbors of the New World. 

Unfortunately it is not possible for me to refer with any 
measure of satisfaction to the course of events in the Far 
East during these past seven years. 

The policy of this Government in the Far East has differed 
in no way from the policies of this country in relation to 
other regions of the world. It is true, of course, that the 
problems which have arisen in our relations with the coun- 
tries of the Far East have had certain peculiarities because 
of the earlier rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction accorded 
to the nationals of occidental powers, along with various 
other special procedures adopted with special reference to 
special situations, but as situations have changed, the United 
States has by processes of negotiation and agreement volun- 
tarily assented to the alteration and removal of these special 
features. 

From time to time the nations directly interested in the 
Far East have entered into treaties and international agree- 
ments which have created a network of common interests, as 
well as common responsibilities and obligations. 

In essence the primary requirements of the United States 
in the Far East may be thus simply set forth: Complete 
respect by all powers for the legitimate rights of the United 
States and of its nationals as stipulated by existing treaties 
or as provided by the generally accepted tenets of interna- 
tional law; equality of opportunity for the trade of all 
nations; and, finally, respect for those international agree- 
ments or treaties concerning the Far East to which the 
United States is a party, although with the expressed under- 
standing that the United States is always willing to con- 
sider the peaceful negotiation of such modifications or changes 
in these agreements or treaties as may in the judgment of 
the signatories be considered necessary in the light of changed 
conditions. 

The Government of Japan, however, has declared that it 
intends to create a “new order in Asia.” In this endeavor 
it has relied upon the instrumentality of armed force, and 
it has made it very clear that it intends that it alone shall 
decide to what extent the historic interests of the United 
States and the treaty rights of American citizens in the 
Far East are to be observed. 

As we here well know, many hundreds of incidents have 
occurred as a result of which the rights of this country and 
the rights of our nationals have been violated. 

On April 15 of this year, as a result of developments in 
the European war, the Foreign Minister of Japan, in a 
public statement, asserted that Japan desired the maintenance 
of the status quo of the Netherlands East Indies. On April 
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17 the Secretary of State made a statement on behalf of the 
United States expressing the belief of this Government that 
the best interests of ali nations called for maintenance of the 
Status quo in the entire Pacific area. On repeated occasions 
since then official spokesmen for the Japanese Government 
have reiterated their desire for the maintenance of the present 
status of the Netherlands East Indies, and have further 
specifically declared that this policy applied not only to the 
Netherlands East Indies, but to French Indochina as well. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these official declarations, 
we are all familiar with the events of the past week which 
have culminated in measures undertaken by the Japanese 
military forces which threaten the integrity of the French 
colony. 

From the standpoint of reason, of common sense, and of 
the best practical interests of all of the powers possessing 
interests in the Far East, there is no problem presented 
which could not be peacefully solved through negotiation, 
provided there existed a sincere desire on the part of all 
concerned to find an equitable and a fair solution which 
would give just recognition to the rights and to the real 
needs of all concerned. 

As the weeks pass, tides of anarchy and of chaos are 
threatening to engulf the continent of Europe. 

We have seen during the past 18 months the disappearance 
or the armed ocupation of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia; 
the defeat and partial occupation of the great Republic of 
France; the dismemberment, through the threat of force, of 
Rumania; and the spoliation, after an heroic resistance, of 
the Republic of Finland. 

Warfare has now engulfed the Mediterranean region and 
threatens to spread to the Near East. 

Alone, the British people, with a heroism which is worthy 
of the finest traditions of that brave people, are defending 
successfully their homes and their liberties—which are the 
same liberties which free men cherish everywhere. 

It is the policy of your Government, as approved by the 
Congress of the United States, and, I believe, by the over- 
whelming majority of the American people, to render all 
material support and assistance, through the furnishing of 
supplies and munitions, to the British Government and to 
the Governments of the British Dominions in what we hope 
will be their successful defense against armed aggression. 

It is becoming trite to say that what we are witnessing 
in the world today is not a world war but a world revolution. 
It is indeed an attempt at world revolution, a revolution in 
the sense that we are seeing a new manifestation of the age- 
old struggle of the lowest that is in human nature against 
the highest, of barbarism against civilization, of darkness 
against light. 

There is no question that the errors of omission and of 
commission during the years which succeeded the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles and the other treaties aris- 
ing from the World War paved the way for the vast con- 
flagration which we see today, but there is equally no ques- 
tion that during the five years which preceded the Munich 
agreements the Government of the United States did every- 
thing within its power to avert the final calamity. When the 
record is ultimately assayed, I believe this truth will be 
recognized. 

There could be no better demonstration of the purposes 
and of the beliefs of this Government than in the words 
which the President addressed to the Chiefs of the Govern- 
ments directly concerned, at the time of the Czecho- 
slovak crisis, on September 26, 1938. He said: 

“The fabric of peace on the continent of Europe, if not 
throughout the rest of the world, is in immediate danger. 
The consequences of its rupture are incalculable. Should 


hostilities break out the lives of millions of men, women 
and children in every country involved will most certainly 
be lost under circumstances of unspeakable horror. 

“The economic system of every country involved is certain 
to be shattered. The social structure of every country in- 
volved may well be completely wrecked. 

* * * * 


“The traditional policy of the United States has been the 
furtherance of tiie settlement of international disputes by 
pacific means. It is my conviction that all people under the 
threat of war today pray that peace may be made before, 
rather than after, war.” 


In a further message sent to the German Chancellor on 
September 27, the President said: 

“Present negotiations still stand open. They can be con- 
tinued if you will give the word. Should the need for sup- 
plementing them become evident, nothing stands in the way 
of widening their scope into a conference of all the nations 
directly interested in the present controversy. Such a meet- 
ing to be held immediately—in some neutral spot in Europe 
—would offer the opportunity for this and correlated ques- 
tions to be solved in a spirit of justice, of fair dealing, and, 
in all human probability, with greater permanence.” 

If the nations directly interested in that controversy, in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia, had sat around the council table in 
some neutral city, on equal terms, with no single one of 
them under the threat of aggression, as the President urged, 
the way might well have been paved for the avoidance of 
today’s calamity. 

We as a nation face today as grave a danger as our people 
have confronted during the century and a half of their inde- 
pendent life. We are confronting the emergency, however, I 
believe, with vision, with courage, and with determination. 

Our security has been vastly enhanced by the relations of 
confidence and of trust which we have with all of the Amer- 
ican republics, and through the strengthening of our tradi- 
tional ties of understanding with our neighbor, the great 
Dominion of Canada. Our ability to repel aggression is like- 
wise greatly increased by the naval and air bases which we 
have now leased from Great Britain, and our rearmament 
program is being carried on with efficiency and dispatch. 

We are profiting by the lessons which we have learned 
from the experience of others. We must increase our armed 
strength until the New World is unassailable. 

We must, and I believe we will, successfully repel any 
threat to the peace of this hemisphere. 

The lights of civilization are fast dimming in many other 
parts of the world. 

While your Government must continue in the future, as 
it has in the past, to prepare for all eventualities, this Nation 
must at the same time be ready, when the time comes, to 
aid in the construction of that kind of a world peace based 
on justice and on law through which alone can our security 
be fully guaranteed. 

I shall always remember that day last March, during the 
course of the mission in Europe with which the President 
had entrusted me, when I left London by plane on a day 
of blinding snow. I had with me Carl Sandburg’s splendid 
life of Lincoln, and as I opened the volume my eyes first 
rested on these immortal phrases of the Second Inaugural: 
“Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away” and “to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

As we arm with all haste and vigor to guard our New 
World from threatened danger, I can conceive of no nobler 
hope and exhortation in our course as a nation than those 
which are contained in these words. 
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Symbols of New America 


FREE SCHOOLS IN A FREE AMERICA 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at the dedication of three Dutchess County schools at Hyde Park, N. Y., October 5, 1940 


friend, 1 still call him Senator Cole. Senator Cole 

said something about how he in the old days used to 
belong to one party and I belonged to the other. And I 
think that both of us can agree that on matters that relate 
to education in this State of ours, and in this country of 
ours, there’s very little that’s decided or done, or thought 
of along the lines of party politics. 

Education is over and beyond party politics and sometimes 
I wish that other things were, too. 

As I have been sitting here on the platform, 1 have been 
thinking of the time nearly a century and a half ago, and 
I don’t suppose there are many people here today who know 
about it. It was nearly a century and a half ago when a 
citizen of the town of Hyde Park became the Governor of 
the State of New York. His name was Morgan Lewis, 
and he lived just north of Staatsburg Village, and he was the 
Governor who was chiefly responsible for starting the Union 
Free School System for the children of the State of New 
York. And so, this Township of Hyde Park, can claim a 
kind of sponsorship for free and universal school education 
in our State. 


Pitsiena 1 i SMITH, Principal Chucket, my old 


FATHER SERVED ON SCHOOL BoarRD 


Also my mind has been going back to quite a long time 
ago when I knew—about the same age of, what shall I say, 
some of the younger people in the front row—their grand- 
parents, and the parents of some of the older people in this 
school—when I used to spend a great many hours, when I 
was a small boy, holding my father’s horse in the village 
of Hyde Park while my father attended meetings of the 
School Board. 

Long before those days, before I was born, about 1870, 
I think, my father had helped, with very great pride, to build 
the red brick school house over in the village of Hyde Park, 
the school house that is still standing, and in those days it 
was considered a model school. Compare that—the old red 
brick school house—compare it to these new three school 
houses. 

See how these new ones emphasize how much more com- 
plex our civilization is today from what it was seventy 
years ago. Education these days calls for equipment and for 
instruction that was unthought of seventy years ago. For 
that reason we are now under the necessity, all of us—the 
painful necessity, if you like, but at the same time the willing 
necessity—of paying out many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to substitute modern equipment for what we must 
admit was a bit out of date. 


TRIBUTE TO THE TAXPAYERS 


And may I bear tribute to the taxpayers of this town of 
Hyde Park, and of certain portions of the towns of Pough- 
keepsie and Pleasant Valley and Clinton, for their willing- 
ness to do a new job of school construction rather than a 
repair job. If our old school houses, scattered throughout 
the districts, remained useful to the community for three 
score years and more, I think we can be confident today that 
in all human probability these three new school houses will 
still be used and busy 100 years from now. 

To the trustees of the consolidated district also, we owe 


a very deep debt of gratitude, for they have shown the finest 
spirit of cooperation. And I know that all of us miss today 
the presence of our old friend, Arthur White, who was one 
of the trustees when the whole project was started. 
Personally I am happy also that without any additional 
cost of materials we have built these three buildings of the 
native field stone of old Dutchess County. And let us re- 
member that most of the stones that have gone into these 
buildings were stones which for nearly two centuries served 
a useful purpose to the original settlers of this country as a 
part of our famous stone walls. And so this building be- 
hind me and the other two are very definite historical re- 
minders of the first white people that came to Dutchess 
County in 1700, in this part, 1739 and 1740 and 1750. 


STRESSES RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


Finally, we are all happy that the trustees, with very rare 
foresight, have secured adequate acreage for the schools, 
enough for expansion in the century to come that I spoke of. 
Every boy and girl in the schools will have elbow room, 
plenty of space and plenty of air for sports and games and 
recreation of all kinds. And so, when you children grow up 
you will not have to worry about buying more athletic fields 
for your children. 

These three new schools symbolize, I think, two modern 
government functions in this country of ours, each of which 
is proving itself more and more vital to the continuance of 
the thing we call our democracy. 

One of these is a very old function, based on the ideal 
and the understanding of the Founding Fathers that true 
democratic government cannot long endure in the midst 
of widespread ignorance. They recognize that Democratic 
government would call for the intelligent participation of all 
of its people, as enlightened citizens who had what we used 
to call in the old days “a schooling.” 

From that time on down to our own days, it was alyays 
been recognized as a responsibility of government that every 
child have the right to a free and liberal education. So to- 
day I think we can dedicate these buildings of ours to 
that old American function—the institution of universal 
education. 


TYRANNY “Hates” FREE MInps 


In recent times, in the last decade, this right of free edu- 
cation that has become a part of the national life in our land 
has taken on an added significance because of certain events 
in certain other lands. For a very large portion of the 
world that right no longer exists. Almost the first freedom 
to be destroyed, as dictators take control, is the freedom of 
learning. Tyranny hates and fears nothing more than the 
free exchange of ideas, the free play of the mind that comes 
from education. 

In these schools of ours and in other American schools 
the children of today and of future generations will be 
taught, without censorship or restriction, the facts of current 
history and the whole context of current knowledge. Their 
textbooks will not be burned by a dictator who disagrees with 
them; their teachers will not be banished by a ruler whom 
they have offended; their schools will not be closed if they 
teach unpalatable truths, and their daily instruction will not 
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be governed by the decrees of any central bureau of propa- 
ganda. They will get not all of the story part of the time, 
or only part of the story all the time; they will continue to 
get all of the story all of the time. 

And here in these and other schools will be trained the 
young people of the nation, not for enforced labor camps or 
for regimentation as an enslaved citizenry but for the intelli- 
gent exercise of the right of sufferage and for participation 
as free human beings in the life of the nation. 

These buildings are also a symbol of a second, a newer, 
responsibility that our democracy has assumed as one of its 
major functions. As you know, they have been paid for, 
these buildings, in part by the taxpayers of the Consolidated 
District and in part by the Federal Government in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the Federal Government to give 
work to many Americans who otherwise could not find 
work. 

“New Doctrine” OF RESPONSIBILITY 

About eight years ago, at a time when our national econ- 
omy had been prostrate for several years, when starvation or 
undernourishment or bankruptcy had almost become the 
order of the day, the government of our country for the first 
time took on this new responsibility. There were some in 
those days who chanted that nature had to run its course 
of misery, that deflation could not be stopped and that the 
depression was only the working of natural economic laws 
in a system of free enterprise. 

The American Government, through its elected repre- 
sentatives in the legislative and executive branches, decided 
to reject that philosophy of inaction and irresponsibility and 
indifference to the destitution of its citizens. In its place 
was substituted a new doctrine—that the government owed a 
continuing responsibility to see to it that no one should 
starve who is willing to work but was unable to find work. 
That was the responsibility, the duty, that the collective 
strength and will of all of the people imposed upon them- 
selves to alleviate the suffering of their fellow-beings and to 
stimulate recovery in their national economy. That re- 
sponsibility expresses itself in the example that stands before 
us today. 

ScHoots Bui_t 1n Atv Districts 


And remember that the nation, all the way from one coast 
to the other, all the way from Canada to Mexico, is dotted 
in almost every one of its thirty-two hundred counties with 
schools, to the construction of which the Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed—new schools, useful schools, schools 
to replace outworn schools, schools that were needed by 
the communities where they were created, and schools, inci- 
dentally, for which the communities were ready and will- 
ing to contribute their own share out of their own pockets. 

There isn’t a single person in the United States who has 
not seen some new useful structure—not just a school, per- 
haps a hospital, or a bridge, or a town hall, or a highway, or 
an airport, or a dam, or a new water works or sewage 
disposal system—one of the hundreds of thousands of new 
necessary improvements that were built recently in the 
United States—illustrations of the results of giving em- 
ployment on useful projects that were approved by each 
community. 

The public wealth of the United States—the property 
that all of us own jointly—has been increased by means such 
as these. In a hundred ways the idle funds of the nation 
have been put to work so that idle hands could be put to 
useful tasks. 


Says Stores, Business GAINED 


Into every project went money for wages. Where did 
they go? Why, the wages were spent in local stores, the 


stores replenished their stocks and the wheels of industry and 
business moved that much faster. Into every project went 
materials for construction, materials from every part of 
the United States. 

For example, right here, while our own local neighbor- 
hood provided the stones for these schools and perhaps the 
sand and the gravel for the concrete foundations, almost 
everything else, the steel and the lumber, and the desks 
and the vocation training equipment and all the other things . 
that are in these schools, came here from other places in 
our country. 

In terms of dollars and cents, no sounder investment could 
be made for the American people, as well as for the Con- 
solidated District. But the material return from that in- 
vestment was not the most important gain. There came 
with it a development of morale, new hope, a new courage, 
a new self-respect among the unemployed—a definite gain 
in the fiber and the strength of American life. 

In building for the well-being of America I think we have 
built for the defense of America as well. 


Stresses New ADVANTAGES 


To you of the younger generation who are here today I 
could, perhaps, if it were not for the fact that I am talking 
on the air to several parts of the country, I might be able to 
tell you the stories about your parents and grandparents 
when they were your age. But I am not going to do it. All 
I’m going to do is offer you my very sincere congratulations 
today. You have the privilege of improving your educatien 
in buildings that have the best of modern equipment and 
high standards of instruction and curriculum. 

You have a great many advantages which your fathers 
and mothers did not enjo;. We do not begrudge them to 
you. For it will be the obligation of the youth of America 
to maintain under the more strenuous condition of modern 
life our cherished traditions of democratic freedom. 

Yes, you live in a more complicated world than we did in 
the older days. Your lives will be much more intimately tied 
with the lives of those in other cities, in other towns, and 
counties and States. 

You are a vital part of an America which more thoroughly 
than ever before thinks in terms of national unity. ‘The 
greater desire for general education is steadily improving 
that unity. 

Negev For Unity EMPHASIZED 


The older school children here will well understand the 
difference that has been taking place in America in recent 
years. They will know that that word unity has gone a long 
ways in our own lifetime. 

We know today that older school district units through- 
out the nation are being merged into consolidated districts 
in the cause of better education. They, in turn, these con- 
solidated districts, are operating in State systems which are 
constantly striving to improve standards and facilities. 

And, finally, with the aid of the Federal Government it- 
self, education is coming to be regarded throughout the 
country as part and parcel of the general well-being of old 
and young alike, and as a necessary factor in raising stand- 
ards of our life. 

Ali of this is typical of the knitting together of our people 
in every State and every county and every town, in a unity 
that is so necessary to our salvation in these days of what 
we know are great emergencies, emergencies that threaten 
the democracies of the world. 

And so, my friends, I am very happy and I am very proud 
to take part in these symbols of a new America, built on the 
old America, that’s going to live through all of the centuries 
to come. 
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Our National Security 


GOVERNMENT IS NOT AND CANNOT BE A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 


By O. J. ARNOLD, President, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis 


Delivered at a Joint Meeting of the International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, October 9, 1940 


ECAUSE you and I carry on a day to day business of 
adding in a very practical way to the security of the 
average American individual, I have chosen today to 

talk about the somewhat broader, but not unrelated subject 
of our national security. 

‘Ten or twelve years ago, we seldom thought of security 
except as a banking term denoting collateral for a loan. Al- 
most everyone had a loan in those days, and almost any 
kind of collateral would pass as security. 

Perhaps it is because most of that kind of security vanished 
so quickly in 1929 that we have since been trying to find 
security in almost any other form. At any rate, whatever 
the cause, we have in the past several years been thinking 
about security, talking about security, and seeking security 
frantically. 

Stirred to resentment over the sudden evaporation of 
the 1929 brand of security, we first went to work to sur- 
round our economic house with every form of safeguard 
against evildoers. In this we apparently succeeded so well 
that we not only locked the evildoers outside; we locked 
honest toilers, honest management, and honest capital se- 
curely inside in a state of semi-idleness. 

Meanwhile, our normal economic life remained immo- 
bilized; so we turned to legislating ourselves the security 
which by this time we more than ever desperately wanted. 

And having legislated ourselves security, we then appro- 
priated ourselves funds to pay for it from a treasury to all 
practical purposes empty, making the generosity of this gift 
to ourselves at least debatable. 

And at the end of this period of trying to give ourselves 
made-to-order security by law and precept and appropriation, 
what do we find? Millions of workers still insecure; our 
normal economic activities still largely stagnated; and our 
government wallowing in a vast sea of debt—while we the 
people, faced with new and unforeseen threats to our security, 
feel perhaps less secure than at any time throughout this 
period. 

Like the old shell game, we have been guessing again and 
again, but the thing we seek is no more ours today than it 
was when we started; and we have paid a pretty penny mean- 
while for the privilege of looking under the shells. 

Now you and I are not politicians. We don’t know much 
about the requirements of that trade. But when politicians 
move in on the business of attempting to provide security, 
they have moved right into our territory. You and I are 
in the daily business of supplying security to millions of 
people—a very practical kind of security which they can call 
upon when it is needed and find it there and waiting for 
them. So while we may not have all the answers known to 
politicians for solving our national affairs, we do perhaps 
know a few fundamental principles of providing security— 


principles which if carefully examined may throw some light 
on this still unsolved question of our national security as a 
people. I propose to examine a few of those principles. 


GovERNMENT Of, By, AND For THE BENEFICIARY 

If we review the record of governmental attempts to pro- 
vide us with national security in recent years, I think the 
first thing which stands out clearly and unmistakably is 


that we as a people have been operating a government of, 
by, and for the beneficiary only. Everyone is going to benefit, 
and no one is going to be harmed. At least if anyone is going 
to be harmed, he is assured it is only for his own good; and 
so we have had our eyes eternally fixed on benefits to which 
everyone thinks he is entitled, and eternally averted from 
consequences. 

We in the business of providing individual security cer- 
tainly are entirely sympathetic with this interest in the bene- 
ficiary. His troubles, his losses, his disasters, his suffering— 
present and anticipated—are the motivating power, the main- 
spring of all our activities. But while we daily express our 
sympathy in a very practical way on behalf of those who 
may sometime be the victims of disaster, we are not de- 
luded into believing that any institution which is of, by, and 
for the good of the beneficiary alone is or ever can be a 
going, self-supporting institution. It can only be a charitable 
institution—nothing more and nothing less. And while all 
of us believe in charity and exercise it personally, we know 
from our business experience that a stable, going government 
is not and cannot be a charitable institution. That has been 
the road to the bankruptcy of democracy and of any other 
form of government which tried it, from the days of the 
Roman Circus to the hour of French collapse. 

And yet it is an appealing and alluring road to follow. 
That we also know from our everyday experience in our busi- 
ness. Anything which offers all benefits without regard to 
cost or consequences is a most salable proposition. The public 
eats it up—while it lasts. 

You and I can recall in years gone by private institutions 
like our own, committed to the task of providing security, 
which have followed this alluring path of liberal benefits 
for each and every beneficiary; and while these institutions 
lasted, it was very, very salable stuff. The unthinking and 
even some of the thinking public ate it up. In the hands of 
a smooth salesman, the proposition was almost irresistible. 
But there came a time when those who submitted to such 
allurements had little more than the memory of a great 
price paid to obtain a security which, when it was most sorely 
needed, was not there. We in the world of insurance know 
this is one of the bitterest experiences of life—the experience 
of the man who has a fire, an accident, a death, disease which 
has laid him low, loss of his income or wages, or any other dis- 
aster which destroys his security after his protection is no 
longer there. I pray the people of America shall not feel 
this bitter experience with respect to their national security 
in the months and years ahead. 

We shall only destroy our security if we continue to be 
concerned only with the benefits our institutions of govern- 
ment can confer on us. Yet I am sincerely and deeply con- 
vinced that we as a people have been concerned with little 
else in recent years. Our national slogan has been benefits 
and a pseudo-security for everyone at any cost, and in the 
end such a slogan can only mean security for no one at the 
greatest possible cost—the cost of our liberties and our way 
a To Diving Is to Destroy 

And that brings me to a second rather obvious point which 
we in the business of supplying security will quickly and 
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readily see. In all of this attempt to legislate security for 
ourselves we have lost sight of the fact that to set off the 
beneficiaries as a separate and distinct class of people, with 
interests antagonistic to other classes, is to create the gravest 
sort of an error. We as a people can only be the beneficiaries 
of our own national conduct. In short, the man who wants 
the benefits and the man who pays for them have identical 
interests. When you attempt to divide their interests, you 
destroy the security of both. Therefore, any attempt to create 
a class consciousness among beneficiaries, to set them off as a 
distinct and separate group with interests opposed to or 
apart from the whole body of citizens is sheer folly. 

Our government happens to be a mutual undertaking. 
Now, foolish though it may be, it is perfectly possible to 
arouse in all our people the sense of being beneficiaries en- 
titled to benefits, as apart from being premium payers or 
trustees of our own future national welfare. I suppose the 
mutual policyholders of a mutual insurance institution could 
easily be encouraged in the same manner to vote themselves 
all sorts of benefits. But to do so would surely be fatal to 
their future security. For they would only be voting them- 
selves benefits for which in the last analysis they might not 
have the ability to pay. 

And so when you and I—as members of our local Booster 
Clubs or as property owners or as businessmen, or as farmers 
or as laborers or as persons on relief—have in recent years 
been so ready and willing to go to the public treasury for 
this project and that project or for this benefit and that 
benefit, we have been pretty much kidding ourselves. We 
have been eating our cake, unmindful of the fact we can’t 
have it and eat it both. And when the cake in question 
happens to be our national security, that’s a pretty serious error. 

By the same token, it should be noted, it is equally foolish 
for us to become too conscious of ourselves as premium payers 
in this mutual undertaking of government. We might feel 
it was to our own best interests to get together and agree on 
smaller premiums. But again we would only be robbing our- 
selves in our capacity as beneficiaries. Yet I submit that is a 
second policy which we as a people have been following with 
respect to our national security. As premium payers, we 
have been committed to a policy of restricting our production, 
of restricting the creation of the wealth and substance which 
are the premium we pay for security. 

So it sums up to this: As premium payers we have created 
less and less as premium for our national security in recent 
years and, as beneficiaries, we have been steadily increasing 
our benefits. Such a divided course of action can only mean 
whatever national benefits we currently enjoy are being 
borrowed from our future national security. We in the 
daily business of providing security know that if we followed 
such a divided policy, thereby forcing ourselves to borrow 
to meet today’s claims without thought to our future claims, 
our day of reckoning would come swiftly and inevitably. 
There can be no gain either to the beneficiary or to the 
premium payer in such a course. 


DANGEROUS TO CONFUSE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


And that brings me to a third point which you as men 
who are daily providing security will quickly recognize. The 
business of providing security demands above all else the 
courage and the frankness to face and appraise both our 
current assets and our future liabilities. There is no more 
common road to the breakdown of security than the road 
which ignores or brushes aside future liabilities while it in- 
flates present assets. 

And yet in the business of our national security, I fear 
we are all too prone to wishful and hopeful thinking in 
these matters and all too little inclined to forthright ap- 










praisal. We have been all too willing to be lulled into a 
sense of security; while we have been totally unwilling to 
face the true status of our national assets and our present 
and future liabilities. 

For example, I am in entire agreement with the thought 
that we should do all we as a people are called upon to do 
for our unemployed. In that thought I am sure you will 
concur. If because of some disaster or special circumstance 
you in your business have one class of risk which does not 
fully pay its way, you carry that risk temporarily at the 
expense of other classes of risks until it can be reestablished 
on a paying basis. You in your business frequently operate 
at a loss on automobile coverage one year and on work- 
men’s compensation another year, and you meet your claims 
regardless. That is a hazard of your business. 

But your prime concern is to reestablish those risks on a 
paying basis. You do not for one moment permit yourselves 
to be blinded to the fact you have a loss there. You don’t 
just borrow to pay the loss indefinitely. 

In our national affairs, however, we have followed a 
different policy. Far from frankly recognizing that our un- 
employed are a direct loss to our economy and our national 
solvency, we constantly limit our actions to assuring these 
people we will take care of them. We tell them we have a 
“program” for them and thereby attempt to lull them into a 
sense of security. We do not tell them there may be a 
new depression one of these days; that the aftermath of 
this war will likely be far worse than that of the last war; 
that such an eventuality may mean the government can no 
longer borrow to meet their needs, or that with continued 
borrowing our whole economy may go to pot in an inflation 
which will mean worse and worse disaster for them. We 
do not clearly admit there is only one real solution to their 
problem: To restore them to their rightful position of sol- 
vency in our national life. Rather, we openly suggest they 
must remain perpetually insolvent and then make a virtue 
out of the really appalling thing which we are doing to their 
eventual security. 

To put the matter another way—and let me make myself 
perfectly clear in this point—I believe with all my heart that 
so long as we have national solvency we must meet the 
needs of our unemployed. I am not here concerned about 
the dollars we have spent for that purpose. But I am deeply 
concerned that millions are still unemployed, still deprived 
of their right to work and still dependent for their security. 
I am concerned because the word dependent and the word 
security simply do not mix. One who is dependent is not 
secure. I am concerned because our national welfare needs 
the brains and hands and efforts of each and every citizen 
if we are to be secure. The only program which offers 
security for our dependent people is a program which first 
of all offers them the opportunity to cease being dependent. 

Much the same thing may be said about our appraisal of 
our farm economy. I do not think we have any right to 
encourage our farmer to believe he has been made secure. 
The farmer who sells his corn at 50¢ while the market is 
38¢ knows better. He knows that sort of transaction is not 
a secure transaction. And while, like our problem of the 
unemployed, 1 am entirely in sympathy with subsidizing 
temporarily the farmer’s losses when in some general mal- 
adjustment or disaster his losses exceed his ability to pay, I 
cannot condone for a moment the suggestion he has security 
under a perpetual condition of that sort. He will have se- 
curity only when his ability to pay is established, without 
subsidy and without obligation to any other part of our 
economy. He knows that and we know it. 

The same holds true of all others of our people who are 
drawing benefits from our national government in these 
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years of great benefits for everyone—businessmen included. 
No program of benefits or subsidies has the right to be called 
a program. It is a stop-gap. It ignores the fact that security 
demands an honest appraisal of current true assets and present 
and future liabilities. It denies the fact that the very es- 
sence of security is solvency and self-reliance. It tries to 
inflate into an asset what is in truth a glaring liability. 

You and I have seen private institutions in the business of 
providing security which followed this same path, being 
content to lull themselves into a belief the future would take 
care of itself if only today’s claims were paid. Those in- 
stitutions inevitably got into trouble. In our business, gov- 
ernment forces us to face these realities and measure our 
liabilities accurately. It is about time we as a people forced 
government to do likewise. 


THE PrReMiuM PAyer Provipes THE SECURITY 


And that leads me to a final obvious comment about this 
series of conflicting moves we have made in an effort to 
bolster our national security. We in this business of provid- 
ing individual security are well aware it is the premium payer 
who, in the last analysis, keeps our institutions solvent. So 
we have a profound respect for the premium payer. We treat 
him well. We are happy in his success. We erlcourage him 
to continue paying his premiums. We encourage him to in- 
crease his protection constantly. We help him to avoid every 
unnecessary risk. We give him every service we possibly 
can. For in the last analysis, there can be no security unless 
someone pays the premium. And the greater the benefits we 
are passing out, the more necessary it becomes that the 
premium payer be able to meet his premiums. 

Now in the business of our national security, there is only 
one way we can pay the premium—by giving every legitimate 
and practical kind of encouragement to the productive 
wealth-creating forces of this nation. But in all of the con- 
tradictory legislation of ours aimed at promoting our national 
security I see little that is designed in any way to encourage 
the premium payer. We have been too deeply concerned with 
dividing up the benefits to give much thought to the man who 
pays the premium. Far from encouraging him, we have been 
openly hostile toward him, we have tried to reform him, we 
have taxed him increasingly to carry the load, we have de- 
liberately increased his risks, we have demanded endless 
costly reports and statements from him, we have arbitrarily 
stepped in and told him how he must run his business or his 
farm, we have even put the government into competition with 
him on one pretext or another. And in all the series of mani- 
fold measures aimed at strengthening our national security, 
the fewest measures and the weakest measures have been our 
legislation encouraging to, on behalf of, and in the interest 
of the premium paying side of our national economy. 

There are, of course, those who will say the premium payer 
needs no encouragement, that he is perfectly capable of get- 
ting along without it. But I wonder? 

There was a time when men and women throughout this 
land had success as their primary goal instead of security. 
In those days America, our America, was known to the 
oppressed of all the world as “the golden land of oppor- 
tunity.” But it is always true that success demands a risk— 
a long chance, a great gamble; while security presupposes the 
risk and the danger have been removed from the business of 
life. And when our national thinking begins to place a 
premium on security as against success we simply ignore the 
one great factor which lies at the bottom of all security—the 
will of men to succeed. Too much thinking about security 
always creates insecurity for this reason. It breeds a national 
consciousness of dependence—of inability to care for ourselves. 
It breeds reliance on others instead of the self-reliance which 


is the essence of all security. It fails to keep before men that 
powerful urge to action and to invention which necessity 
alone provides. When you tell men they can be secure 
whether or not they fail in the main chance of life, you 
greatly lessen the urge to succeed. 

But we in our national thinking have not only become 
obsessed with security; in that process we have actually 
penalized success. 

There is and always has been the narrowest of margins be- 
tween success and failure. Sometimes that margin consists 
of some simple element of character—the will to forego to- 
day’s pleasures in order to insure tomorrow’s success. The 
farmer who builds a new fence or buys a new cultivator 
instead of indulging in a new car is a simple and entirely 
adequate example of this kind of character so essential to 
success. Sometimes it is a matter solely of adequate courage 
and persistence—the kind of courage and persistence which 
Alfred Sloan has so wonderfully pictured in his story of the 
early days of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, recently 
told in the pages of the Saturday Evening Post. Nearly 
always it requires somewhere the spark of genius, and always 
it requires men with capital who have faith in that genius, 
as it did when the elder J. P. Morgan put up $300,000 to 
back a struggling and practically unknown young inventor 
named Thomas Edison in Edison’s first real business venture 
which later grew to be the General Electric Company. 
Frequently sacrifices must be made cooperatively, by manage- 
ment and by labor—each foregoing today’s just rewards in 
the hope of keeping the enterprise going until a better to- 
morrow. 

Always there is the need for vision—the ability to look 
ahead and foresee what the future holds; the foresight to 
plan ahead to meet that future. Always there is the great 
risk to be taken—the man who places years of hard work at 
stake, the worker who runs the risk of failure and loss of his 
job, the capitalist who puts up the money and risks his 
principal in the hope of a reasonable return. And always 
there must be the aspiration to succeed, to accomplish, to do 
good for others, to care for loved ones, and to make one’s 
life somehow useful and worthwhile. 

These are the elements which enter into the creation of 
success. Given a just sufficient amount of these, and the 
enterprise, whether it be farm or factory or personal service, 
can cover the small margin which lies between success and 
failure. Given not enough of these by just the smallest of 
margins, and you have failure, bankruptcy and the destruc- 
tion of the hopes and aspirations of those concerned. 

But have we as a national policy encouraged these elements 
of success? vi 

The struggling young businessman finds the rewards of 
courage and self-denial appropriated by government through 
taxes on profits and income. The man with vision to see the 
future clearly finds the rules of the game are suddenly 
changed by a bureaucrat in Washington. The man who risks 
his capital learns that if he loses, he has lost all; but if he 
wins, his winnings are taxed in many forms until any risk 
becomes an almost hopelessly one-sided venture. The man of 
genius, unable to get the necessary capital under these condi- 
tions, finds his genius stymied. Workers under the leader- 
ship of paid organizers are made to believe their “rights” are 
all important and must be maintained even at the cost: of 
failure to the enterprise for which they work; and if here 
and there an ambitious worker, anxious to get ahead in some 
small enterprise, is willing to put in extra hours of hard 
work with no extra pay, a law on the federal statute books 
prevents his doing so. And if, in spite of these hindrances, 
success is attained, it is taxed directly and openly as a de- 
liberate policy of government. 
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So we find ourselves consciously or unconsciously com- 
mitted to a national policy of penalizing success. The vari- 
ous measures by which we have arrived at that point in our 
national conduct each perhaps was well intentioned and 
each designed to do some good. But coupled with each such 
measure has been some suggestion of reprisal, a load of 
laborious machinery of control, a new government bureau 
with new powers to lay down capricious rules of the game, 
new accounting demands with volumes of reports to be kept 
for the government, new legal complications so confusing 
that every business must needs be guided in its course by 
lawyers and not by enterprisers, new penalties applied for 
any failure—intended or unintended—to comply, and above 
all, new taxes on enterprise to support this vast new ma- 
chinery. Stripped of these reprisals and complexities, the 
purposes of such legislation are in themselves laudable. 
Every citizen of responsibility approves them. But cloaked 
in these trappings, those purposes are doomed to failure. Our 
American enterprise system always has and always will ad- 
just itself to necessary reforms; but reform which stifles 
honorable success is a hollow gain. 

If our governmental institutions are sincere in their desire 
to give us either true reform or true economic security, they 
must do all in their power to remove the greatly increased 
economic risks to which our economy has been subjected by 
this complex mess of governmental machinery which has rid- 
den in on the coat tails of otherwise desirable reforms. You 
do not encourage economic security by deliberately increas- 
ing our economic risks. The shortest and most practical 
road to placing our security on a solvent basis is to reduce to 
a minimum the risks the premium payer must take and there- 
by encourage his success instead of his failure. To us in the 
everyday business of security that is everyday common sense. 
But it is common sense we as a nation have thus far failed 
to embrace as a basic principle of our national security. 

And so I say to you with all the feeling I can muster, we 
must restore to our people the opportunity to succeed—which 
is something far beyond the mere opportunity to exist. We 
must restore our “golden land of opportunity” for all the 
world once more to behold and marvel at from behind the 
bars which imprison the souls and minds of men. Restore it 
and those bars will be broken by the limitless power of hope. 
It was the hope of opportunity which once before broke the 
imprisonment of tyranny in the old world to make this glori- 
ous new world we call America. And, gentlemen, hope re- 
stored to America will break those bars again. 

Perhaps I have been over long in reviewing these simple 
fundamentals of the business of security. Perhaps, also, in 
my desire to cast a cold and merciless light on this business 
of our national security, I have overdrawn the picture. 

But I have been long a believer that in the business of 
affording people security against the hazards of life, absolute 
safety is the first, last, and everlasting goal to be sought. 
There is no more profound human disaster than the default 
of a man’s hard-won security. People seek security to protect 
themselves against the risks that are part and parcel of a 
vigorous life. And we but take all the meaning out of 
security if we gamble with it, temporize with it, or fail in 
every act and action to protect its solvency. There can be no 
sense of security, no sense of well-being, no sense of loyalty 
to the institutions we have set up—public or private—in 
that day when the people lose confidence in the ability of 
such institutions to afford them the security they seek. 

And unless I deeply mistake the signs of the times, that is 
the essence of what has happened to the free governments 
of free men which we have seen destroyed in our day. 

There is no predicting the actions of men when ugly doubt 
assails them over the institutions to which they have entrusted 


their security. Who can explain the madness that prompts a 
run on a bank—people crazed with fear accomplishing the 
utter destruction of the very institution they have set up to 
protect their savings? 

By the same token, who can explain a national enthusiasm 
for an act of appeasement which compromises with the 
gravest of threatening dangers, except in terms of doubt 
in the ability of their institutions of government to cope with 
such danger? 

Who can explain the widespread treason in the Democra- 
cies of Europe except in terms of a loss of faith and a mis- 
trust so great that large numbers of people openly welcomed 
the receivership of the dictator for government institutions 
they had come to believe were bankrupt of any useful purpose? 

And on the other hand, who can explain the valiant stand 
of Great Britain in any other terms than in terms of the 
great faith the majority of her people hold in the institu- 
tions they have created to guard their security? Without 
such faith, Britain would crumble overnight. 

Confidence breeds positive action, decision, the will to 
resist and to sacrifice. 

Doubt breeds mistrust, indecision, hesitation, compromise, 
suspicion, fear, and the belief that to sacrifice is futile. 

Is there any question in the mind of anyone as to which 
of these forces has been at work in our free governments in 
recent months and years? 

We have heard the terms “‘appeaser” and “fifth columnist” 
bandied about freely of late. Have you tried to define them 
for yourselves? I have. And I find the closest definitions I 
can arrive at are these: The appeaser is one who welcomes 
compromise because he has lost confidence in the institutions 
to which he has entrusted his security; and the fifth columnist 
is one who through every artful device known to modern 
propaganda is attempting to destroy confidence in our in- 
stitutions, to inject doubt and confusion and division as to 
our future course, and to create the inevitable havoc which 
follows when confidence is lost and fear seizes the reins 
which guide the actions of men. 

Combine these two terms with the word Blitzkrieg and 
you essentially summarize the theory of modern warfare. 

We as a people have of late become quite conscious of the 
threat of Blitzkrieg and are making haste to meet it. 

But I wonder what we have done to meet the modern war- 
fare which builds its attack on doubt and fear. We must 
remember that one nation only has thus far fallen through 
the attack of Blitzkrieg alone. The rest have undoubtedly 
feared Blitzkrieg but have actually fallen under the impact 
of the war of doubts. 

Have we learned what is effective defense against this new 
kind of warfare? How vulnerable are we to it? What 
are we doing to build our defenses against it? We have more 
than once been warned this is the offensive strategy we will 
be called upon to meet; that we will be torn apart politically ; 
that our economic machine is already tottering and will 
crumble beneath us; that we are a nation torn by division 
of our peoples. 

Gentlemen, there is only one defense against this new and 
devastating warfare of doubt. And that defense lies in a 
profound and unshakable confidence of all classes of peoples 
in the institutions of government which they have built to 
provide them with ni:tional security. 

Such confidence cannot be built on high-sounding phrases 
about democracy and freedom. Nor can it be provided by 
guns and tanks and planes alone. 

It demands we face realistically the fact that government 
of, by, and for the beneficiary only—appealing as it is— 
can only lead to eventual loss of confidence in our security. 
We need a nation today which is of, and by, and for a 
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people who are ready to sacrifice. Capital must sacrifice. 
Management must sacrifice. Labor must sacrifice. And 
shame be to him who says the other fellow must sacrifice 
first. On such temporizing with security only our national 
enemies can capitalize. 

It demands calling a stop to destructive forces which at- 
tempt to divide our people. We do not build confidence in 
our national institutions by pitting, one class against another 
in an endless quarrel as to-who is entitled to whatever bene- 
fits our institutions afford. The strength of our institutions 
lies in what each and every one of us contributes to them; 
their weakness lies in what we may take from them. 

It demands we give all our people the opportunity to con- 
tribute to our national security as their abilities afford. No 
man can gain a feeling of confidence when he is forced to 
exchange the right and the opportunity to create his own 
security for a few subsidy dollars to keep body and soul to- 
gether. “Man does not live by bread alone.” He lives by 
the outpouring of his spirit and his creative ability, by the 
satisfaction of his aspirations. And if we would build a 
defense against doubt and fear and dissatisfaction, we must 
first restore to every last one of our citizens the opportunity 
to create, to work, and, thereby, to have an active part in 
strengthening our institutions. 

I hear men condemn in bitter words the follies of our 
youth of today as exemplified in the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Youth meeting in Washington and in the rise of young 
communist organizations throughout our country. We in- 
dignantiy ask, “Why are we educating young people today? 
To that end?” 

But the young people have every right, I believe, to throw 
our question into our teeth and say to us: “Yes, why are you 
educating us? To go out to a life of idleness and useless- 
ness ?” 

A society which misguidedly accepts for even a brief time 
the thought that it has no need for the creative efforts, the 


brains, the hands of all its people is headed toward trouble. 
There is no greater breeder of doubt than idleness, no 
greater destroyer of our security. 

And by the same token, there is no greater enemy to doubt 
than success, no other foundation for real security than a 
creative, confident people who are daily fulfilling their aspira- 
tions in life. 

You and I as citizens of this great nation of ours have 
before us a challenging task—the task of restoring to our 
people this goal of individual success through personal sacri- 
fice. I cannot place reliance on our mine run of politicians to 
give us back this national craving to achieve. Our whole 
political machinery has been too long prostituted to the 
cravings of those who want only to acquire and not to achieve. 

But the record of your business and of mine shows beyond 
shadow of a doubt there are millions of American people who 
still believe in success through sacrifice. It shows there are 
millions of Americans who still believe security can only be 
achieved at the end of the toilsome road to success. 

You and I daily carry that message to the American peo- 
ple. We are endeavoring to teach men and women a sense 
of responsibility in a world in which lack of personal re- 
sponsibility has brought men and nations to a crisis in human 
affairs. Ours seems at times to be a rather hopeless and 
forelorn task in the face of almost universal abdication of 
the responsibilities of individuals in favor of super govern- 
ments and of super men. 

But take home with you this thought as you leave this 
meeting: There never has been in this land of ours greater 
need for our task to be done thoroughly unstintingly and 
with a sense of devotion to a great cause. You and I with 
devotion to these principles of ours can accomplish great 
things in the days to come. For in these principles to which 
we adhere lie the hope of a secure America. And in the hope 
of America lies perhaps, the hope of men and women through- 
out the world. 


The Objective of a Liberal Education 


WE ARE NOT PUT INTO THIS WORLD TO SIT STILL 


By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 


Delivered in the Princeton University Chapel on September 22, 1940, at the exercises opening the 
194th year of Princeton University 


ITH these exercises Princeton begins the 194th 

year of her life devoted to the advancement of learn- 

ing and the education of young men. A year ago 
on this occasion I urged that the time had come for a rigor- 
ous self-examination of our liberal arts institutions to see 
why they are not accomplishing all that is commonly claimed 
for them in the inaugural addresses of college presidents and 
the press releases of university news agencies. I pointed out, 
what has since become familiar through numerous public 
utterances of leaders of all persuasions viz., that while the 
processes of politics in a democracy, organized as they are 
on a basis of party warfare and endless debate, tend to divide 
a people, the most alarming ill that threatens our free society 
is not the surface inefficiency of political democracy, but the 
weakening of our organic unity as a people, the loss of a 
common faith buttressed by a cohesive belief in the genius 
and tradition of America. I asserted a year ago that the 
doubts regarding democracy demanded that the leaders in 
liberal education devise a more effective program for weav- 
ing the materials of the college curriculum into the fabric of 
the students’ later life. I placed much of the blame for our 


failure to throw an enduring bridge across the gap between 
college and life upon the fact that the objective of a liberal 
education had throughout the years become too vague and 
general, and I urged the need for a more clearly defined, 
less nebulous and therefore more attainable target to shoot 
at. To this end I proposed that Princeton adopt for itself 
as its function the concrete task of educating young men for 
participation in the ceaseless effort to make democracy work 
in America. What I had in mind was far beyond politics in 
the usual sense of the term, and I concluded that there was 
no subject in the Princeton curriculum which could not be 
utilized to contribute to this end, directly or indirectly, to 
the great invigoration of the curriculum. 

The developments of the intervening year have strength- 
ened the validity of the foregoing analysis until the funda- 
mental issue is no longer in dispute. If you will bear with 
me for a few moments I should like this afternoon to con- 
tinue further along the same line of reasoning. 

The question which all of us, faculty and students alike, 
should be asking ourselves today is this: To what extent 
has intellectual leadership of the last generation been re- 
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sponsible for our present plight and what can we as a com- 
munity of scholars do about it? 

It is a commonplace that our attitudes towards society 
have for the last fifty years been dominated by the scientific 
outlook. Living in a land blessed with freedom of speech 
and opinion, it has been possible for us to place the weight 
of the emphasis on self-analysis and self-criticism. Unham- 
pered by fear of dictators and happy in the illusion that 
democracy would never be successfully challenged again in 
world history, we have felt free, in the name of science, 
theology or art, to stress our social ills, to dissect our body 
politic, to spotlight every unfavorable symptom. 

Is ic to be wondered at that our students, although we did 
not intend it so, have sometimes reached the conclusion that 
the preservation of democracy is not worth the effort. They 
have seen the habit of destructive criticism spread to the 
arts. They have watched novelists, dramatists and painters 
turn themselves into economists and sociologists, with larger 
popular followings and richer royalty accounts than scholars 
faithful to scientific objectivity. And they have seen both 
scholars and artists so busily occupied with social pathology 
as to forget the existence and significance of healthy tissues. 

Now of course no nation which is unwilling or unable to 
face and treat its pathological symptoms can remain healthy. 
Therein lurks the basic weakness of dictatorships. But the 
consequences of a too exclusive occupation with such aspects 
of society have been an accentuation of group rivalries and 
conflicting interests and the belittling of the basic common 
bonds which hold us together. Thus for many intellectuals 
engrossed in pathology, class warfare became the point of 
departure for all their thinking. Furthermore this skeptical 
self-examination, necessary and healthy to a degree, has 
been attended by so much talk about “my” rights and “your” 
duties that correlative duties and rights have been left to 
shift for themselves. 

The trouble has not been our effort to make the study of 
society as scientific as possible. The trouble has been a too 
constant focus on one sector of social truth, and this has 
made for disunion. We have listened too attentively to those 
who would tear down, forgetful of how difficult is the more 
difficult and less dramatic work of building up. 

While we have been picking ourselves to pieces, world 
conditions have suddenly arisen which require that we put 
the pieces together again in an old fashioned pattern, and 
unite to restore faith in those institutions which alone make 
self-criticism and freedom possible. We must prove that 
our habit of concentrating upon imperfection has not pro- 
duced a dry rot of the will, an unwillingness to close ranks 
and act in unison for the self-preservation of a free society. 
Hitler’s confidence in his ambitions springs from a belief that 
the regimes opposed to him have lost their will to survive 
through a paralysis of their power to make the sacrifices 
necessary for survival, and who will deny that he has had 
evidence to support this assumption. 

Here is to be found the opportunity for the American 
intellectual, the American professor, the American college 
student, and indeed all Americans. Let us turn the forces 
of scholarship and education to a study of the healthy tissues 
and organs of our society, more truly a democracy than any 
that has crumbled under Hitler’s power. The conclusion will 
be a new evaluation of our national tradition as something 
worthy to be reclaimed and will lead to a new understand- 
ing of our national genius as something to be preserved and 
if need be fought for. Our forefathers believed that America 
had a mission. They may have boasted about it excessively 
at times but they believed in that mission and there were 
no worries about the atrorhy of the national will. If it is 
no longer good form to express a hope and faith in Amer- 


ica’s unique destiny, is it because we have lost the vision 
which was so real and commanding to earlier generations, 
preferring to import our political thinking as we did our 
styles in dress? Indeed the extent to which our native 
critics have followed European ideas without analyzing their 
application to American conditions is one evidence of the 
weakening of our constructive instincts. Once American 
thought and action shook the world. Is it possible that we 
as self-acknowledged thinkers and scholars are today satis- 
fied merely with interpreting the thoughts of others for 
American guidance? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not arguing for an 
illiberal and provincial nationalism, nor am I forgetful of our 
ties with Europe and our great debt to it in all that enriches 
the mind and the heart. What I am arguing for is a self- 
respecting nationalism that is unashamed to be American 
and conscious of its American individuality. I want America 
to continue to be creative and not decline into a passive 
reception of a way of life from others. 

What were some of the elements of traditionally Amer- 
ican vision of a good society. There is time to mention only 
a few, but prominent in the catalog of values may be listed: 

(1) Respect for human personality and the established 
belief that the welfare of the individual alone justifies any 
social institution, including the state. 

(2) The belief that every mature individual should be 
free (indeed it is his moral duty) to participate in the oper- 
ation of his government and that the governinent must al- 
ways be responsible to the will of the people expressed by 
ballots freely cast on election day. 

(3) The belief that changes should be made by peace- 
ful means and that as a working principle the majority should 
rule, but that it is the duty of the majority to respect the 
opinions and integrity of the minority. 

(4) The conviction that the government should be sub- 
ordinate to the “Law of the Constitution” that it should, in 
the old phrase, be “‘a government of law and not of men;” 
that the principle of constitutionalism rather than executive 
caprice should define the powers of the government, and to 
cite a particular example (more significant today than even 
a short decade ago) that no man can be imprisoned or his 
goods confiscated except in accordance with the due process 
of specific law. How precious today would be the writ of 
habeas corpus to the oppressed people of Europe? 

(5) Fidelity to freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the 
press and of religion. Everyone can perhaps name an excep- 
tion but the notoriety of the exceptions proves the rule. 

(6) And finally, allegiance to the principle of the open 
door to opportunity and a corresponding intolerance of a 
social stratification which through the accident of birth or 
race or religion would fix a man’s place in life and the fu- 
ture to which he may aspire. Despite acknowledged class 
pride and class consciousness from which no people is free, 
despite a visable hardening of class lines which sets one of 
the great social and economic problems of the day, the doc- 
trine of equality of opportunity for all has influenced and 
continues to influence America more profoundly and with 
greater possibilities for the future than any country of the 
Old World. 

In years past, to many of us captivated by the critical mood 
of the era, the foregoing phrases have at times seemed hollow 
and insincere. But in the light of what we enjoy today in 
contrast with others, they take on a new and personal mean- 
ing, indeed they become a standard to which the wise and 
just may repair. 

From what I have been saying you may have gained the 
impression that it is preparedness for war, our capacity to 
withstand trial by battle as the test of our national stamina, 
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that I have been thinking of. And so it has been in a measure, 
for 1 believe that the Nazi drive for power, because of its 
own inner compulsions, will not come to rest until it is 
confronted by the threat of greater military force. It is like 
a man on a runaway bicycle hurtling down a steep hill— 
his only hope is to keep going. For, mark you, the Nazi 
religion involves a new element absent from the militarism 
with which the world has been familiar in the past; namely, 
“the complete and final disappearance of the vanquished, 
(and of the democratic ideal) from the stage of history” 
at the hands of a greater predatory force. Only by becom- 
ing strong in arms, only by facing realistically the choice be- 
tween oppression and war, and knowing that war is the 
lesser evil, can we remain free. “Let no man delude him- 
self,” writes Professor Ralph Barton Perry, “by the belief 
that the good things of life will endure through the sheer 
quality of their goodness.” All values, what a man thinks 
or wills, he adds, are vulnerable to hostile physical force. 

But my argument for the urgent need of a new ander- 
standing of our democracy does not rest upon the assumption 
that a war to preserve our territorial integrity is inevitable. 
Assuming that the present war does not reach our borders 
we must be prepared to face the probability that the final 
verdict in Europe will produce at least two grave economic 
consequences in the United States, each with wide social 
repercussions. Unless the outcome is the complete collapse 
of the Nazi idea, a remote possibility without American mili- 
tary help, we shall in the first place find that a large percent- 
age of the national income must be continuously diverted to 
military defense. Such diversion can result only in lower 
standards of living unless it is accompanied by wise measures 
to stimulate enterprise and to eliminate all repressive ele- 
ments in our economy. We are now operating far below 
our potential capacity as a nation, but unless we can draw 
on that unused capacity we may by enlarged military prep- 
arations aid unemployment for a while but the final end 
will be a poorer common life. In the second place, if totali- 
tarian and autarchic economic philosophies continue to pre- 
vail in Europe and Asia at the end of the war our nation 


will find that its traditional economy of free enterprise must 
be carried on in a world hostile to our creed. America need 
not, unless she wants to, submit her international trade to 
domination by totalitarian neighbors, but we should not be 
unmindful of the dangers and the forces which may tend to 
drive us to a nationally closed economy with severe impacts 
upon the public welfare. No one at this time is wise enough 
to state what new policies of public welfare may be required 
to meet the friction generated by these changes for which 
we should be prepared, but that the situation will call for 
a united people secure and harmonious in their democratic 
faith no one will deny. It may be that the most serious 
threat to our democratic institutions will not come via a war 
in which we shall participate as a belligerent, but by way of 
impact of wars and philosophies in which we have had no 
direct part. 

What then, I repeat, is the responsibility of college facul- 
ties and students to America in the trying days ahead? 

At the conclusion of the Commencement exercises last 
June I took occasion to refer to the history of Nassau Hall 
and I pledged the full resources of the University, physical 
and human, to the service of the Governments of the United 
States and of New Jersey. No one has questioned the pro- 
priety of this pledge. One, perhaps the most significant, 
service we can perform is to imbue this campus with a 
realization of the surpassing value of and a readiness to 
defend the democratic processes and attitudes which, despite 
their human imperfections, supply the true instruments of 
human betterment. There are various methods by which this 
can be done and to its accomplishment I intend to solicit 
the cooperation of faculty and students in specific under- 
takings. Whether we like it or not we are no longer by- 
standers, laboratory observers of an objective world move- 
ment, we are participants. In his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of Princeton, Woodrow Wilson declared, ‘““We are not 
put into this world to sit still and know, we are put here to 
act.” I submit that, if we accept the implications of this doc- 
trine as it applies to our teaching and our studying, Prince- 
ton will fulfill its duty as an educational institution. 


Two Cultures: The Quick and the Dead 


THE NAZI BLIND ALLEY 


By E. M. FORSTER, Journalist 
Over British Broadcasting Station, September 24, 1940 


economics or politics, but I am deeply interested in 
writing, also in music and art; in what is conveniently 
called culture; and I want it to prosper all over the world. 
My belief is that if the Nazis won, culture would be de- 
stroyed in England and the Empire, and I am going to give 
you my reasons. The fact is I feel about this war—Hitler’s 
war—quite differently from what I felt about the Kaiser’s 
war. In the Kaiser’s war Germany was just a hostile coun- 
try. She and England were enemies, but they both belonged 
to the same civilisation. In Hitler’s war Germany is not a 
hostile country, she is a hostile principle. She stands for a 
new and, I think, a bad way of life, and if she won, would 
be bound to destroy our ways. There is not room in the 
same world for Nazi Germany and for people who don’t 
think as she does. She says so herself and if any Nazi should 
honour me by listening to my remarks, I do not think he will 
disagree with them. 
Now, Germany is not against culture. Let me make that 
point clear. She does believe in literature and art—that is 


B' profession I am a writer. I know nothing about 





to say, in certain kinds of literature and art. But she has 
made a disastrous mistake; she has allowed her culture to 
become governmental, and from this mistake proceed all kinds 
of evils. We in England have avoided that. Our culture 
is not governmental. It is national: it springs naturally out 
of our way of looking at things, and out of the way we have 
looked at things in the past. It has developed slowly, easily, 
lazily; the English love of freedom, the English countryside, 
English prudishness and hypocrisy, English freakishness, our 
mild idealism and good-humoured reasonableness have all 
combined to make something which is certainly not perfect, 
but which may claim to be unusual. Our great achievement 
has been in literature: here we rank high, both as regards 
prose and verse. We have not done much in painting or 
music, and patriots who pretend that we have only make us 
look silly. We have made a respectable, though not a sub- 
lime, contribution to philosophy. That—so far as it can be 
summed up in a few words—is the English achievement. 

But before going on to the German achievement, which 
was also an important one, I want to say something about 
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freedom, because to my mind, it is bound up with the whole 
question of culture. The Nazis condemn freedom, in prac- 
tise and theory, and assert that civilisation will flourish 
without it. Individualists like myself believe that it is neces- 
sary. As a writer, I have three reasons for believing in free- 
dom. Here they are. 

The first reason concerns the writer himself. He must feel 
free. If he doesn’t, he may find it difficult to fall into the 
creative mood and do good work. If he feels free, sure of 
himself, unafraid, easy inside, he is in a favourable condition 
for the act of creation, and he may turn out good stuff. 

The second reason also concerns the writer—and indeed 
the artist generally. It is not enough to feel free; that is 
only the start of the thing. To feel free may be enough for 
the mystic, who can function alone and concentrate even in a 
concentration camp. The writer, the artist, needs something 
more—namely freedom to tell other people what he is feel- 
ing. Otherwise, he is just bottled up and because he is 
bottled up, what is inside him may go bad. He wants to 
communicate, and here, you see, is where the trouble starts. 
The Nazis step forward and say, “One moment, please. 
Allow me, the government, first to hear what you are wanting 
to say. If I decide it is convenient, you may say it, but not 
otherwise.” You see, the Nazis do not and cannot prevent 
freedom to think and to feel—though they would no doubt 
condemn it from the National-Socialist point of view as a 
selfish waste of time. They cannot interfere there, but they 
can and do prevent freedom to communicate. They do step 
in and say, “Wait a minute. Before you publish your book, 
before you show your picture, before you sing your song, I 
must read, I must look, I must listen.” And the knowledge 
that they can do this reacts disastrously upon the artist. The 
artist is not like the mystic; he cannot function in a vacuum, 
he cannot spin tales in his head or paint pictures in the air, 
or hum tunes under his breath. He must have an audience, he 
must express his feelings, and if he knows he may be for- 
bidden to express himself, he becomes afraid to feel. Officials, 
even when they are well-meaning, do not realise this. Their 
make-up is so different from the artist’s. They assume that 
when a book is censored, only the book in question is affected. 
They do not realise that they may have impaired the creative 
machinery of the writer’s mind, and have prevented him 
from writing good books in the future. 


A Preopte THat Has Nor Grown Up 


So here are two of my reasons for believing that freedom 
is necessary for culture. The third reason concerns the gen- 
eral public. The public, on its side, must be free to read, 
to listen, to look. If it is prevented from receiving the com- 
munications which the artist sends it, it becomes inhibited, 
like him, though in a different way: it remains immature. 
And immaturity is a great characteristic of the public in 
Nazi Germany. If you look at a photograph of our enemies 
they may strike you as able and brave and formidable, even 
heroic. But they will not strike you as grown up. They have 
not been allowed to hear, to listen, or to look. Only people 
who have been allowed to practise freedom, can have the 
grown-up look in their eyes. 

I do not want to exaggerate the claims of freedom. Free- 
dom does not guarantee the production of masterpieces, and 
masterpieces have been produced under conditions far from 
free. Freedom is only a favourable step—or, let us say, three 
little steps. When writers (and artists generally) feel easy, 
when they can express themselves openly, when their public 
is allowed to receive their communications, there is a chance 
of the general level of civilisation rising. Before the war, it 
was rising a little in England, it was rising a great deal in 


France, it was rising in Czecho-Slovakia, Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands. In Germany it was falling. During the last 
ten years her achievements in art, in literature, in specula- 
tion, in unapplied science, were contemptible. But she was 
perfecting her instruments of destruction and she now hopes 
by their aid to reduce neighbouring cultures to the same 
level as her own. 

I have said that our culture is national. Well, when a 
culture genuinely is national, it is capable, when the hour 
strikes, of becoming super-national, and contributing to the 
general good of humanity. It gives and takes. It wants to 
give and take. It has generosity and modesty, it is not con- 
fined by political and geographic boundaries, it does not 
fidget about purity of race or worry about survival, but, 
living in the past and sustained by the desire to create, it 
expands wherever human beings are to be found. Our 
civilisation was ready to do this when the hour struck, and 
the civilisation of France, our lost leader, was ready, too. 
We did not want England to be England for ever; it seemed 
to us a meagre destiny. We hoped for a world to which, 
when it had been made one by science, England could con- 
tribute. Science has duly unified the world. The hour has 
struck. We cannot contribute. And why? 

The historian of the future, and he alone, will be able to 
answer this question authoritatively. He will see the true 
perspective of this 1940 crisis, and it may appear as small to 
him as the crisis of 1914 already appears to us. The so-called 
“great” war of 1914 was obviously only a little one, and our 
present troubles may be the prelude to a vast upheaval 
which we cannot hope to understand. We have to answer 
out of our ignorance, and as well as we can. And to my 
limited outlook, Hitler’s Germany is the villain, it is she who, 
when the hour struck, ruined the golden moment and ordered 
an age of bloodshed. 


Tue Nazi Bunp-A.Ley 


Germany also has had a great national culture, but she 
has made the fatal mistake of allowing that culture to become 
governmental. She was supreme in music, eminent in phil- 
osophy, weak (like England) in the visual arts, and highly 
gifted though not supremely gifted in literature. That, put 
in a sentence, was her achievement, and all the world was 
wanting to share it with her, and to profit by it, and to 
give and take. The Nazis willed otherwise. A national cul- 
ture did not suit them. It had to be governmental. It can 
never become super-national or contribute to the general 
good of humanity. Germany is to be German for ever, and 
more German with each generation. “What is to be Ger- 
man?” asked Hitler, in a speech he made a few years ago 
at Munich, and he replied: “The best answer to this question 
does not define: it lays down a law.” Did you ever hear 
such an extraordinary reply? To be German is—to be Ger- 
man. Thus labelled, Germany presses on to a goal which can 
be described in exalted language, but which is the goal of a 
fool. For all the time she shouts and bullies her neighbors, 
the clock of the world moves on, and science makes the world 
one. “Gangsterdom for ever” is a possibility and the democ- 
racies are fighting against it. Germany for ever is an unedu- 
cated official’s dream. 

When a national culture becomes governmental, it is al- 
ways falsified. For it never quite suits the official book. You 
see, the words and the images that have come down to us 
through the centuries are often contradictory, they represent 
a bewildering wealth of human experience, which it is our 
privilege to enjoy, to examine and to build on. A free country 
allows its citizens this privilege. A totalitarian country can- 
not because it fears diversity of opinion. The heritage of the 
past has to be overhauled so that the output of the present 
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may be standardised, and the output of the present has to be 
standardised or Germany would cease to be German. Nothing 
could be more logical than the dreary blind-alley down which 
the Nazis advance, and down which they want to herd the 
whole human family. It leads nowhere, not even into Ger- 
many. ‘They have got into it because they have worshipped 


the State. And they cannot feel safe until the rest of the 
world is in it too. Wherever they see variety, spontaneity, 
anything different from themselves, they are doomed to 
attack it. Germany’s very gifts, her own high cultural 
achievement, must be recompounded and turned to poison, so 
that the achievements of others may perish. 


Indispensable Principles 


SAVE THEM AND WE SAVE OUR LIBERTIES 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Contributing Editor of Newsweek 
Delivered before The Associated Willkie Clubs of Stamford, Stamford, Connecticut, October 1, 1940 


TAKE as my text tonight a statement of the President 
if of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In it he 

quotes a predecessor, Woodrow Wilson. Speaking in 
1932 Mr. Roosevelt said: “A great man left a watchword 
that we can well repeat: ‘There is no indispensable man.’ 
But there are indispensable principles.” 

Let us talk about those principles tonight. For the mo- 
ment, let us forget all about the personalities in this political 
campaign. Let us find, if we can, what are the principles that 
men live by here in the United States. 

What, for that matter, is the meaning of principle itself? 
Reduce the question to the case of an individual. A man 
learns that there are some things that he cannot eat without 
distress ; that there are somie games he cannot play; that there 
are ways of doing his work better; that there are ways of 
conducting his relations with other people. Out of the ac- 
cumulation of individual experience he creates rules for 
himself. As time goes on, those rules become principles of 
living. He finds that by observing them he saves himself 
untold trouble. He doesn’t have to argue out thousands of 
individual decisions with himself. He depends upon his 
principles. Ultimately he lives not only with but by them. 

A nation is not a man. Yet a nation, too, finds that there 
are some things that are good for it and others that are not. 
By the process of trial and error it, too, creates principles 
which it does not have to rediscover every day. These prin- 
ciples are as practical and as essential to its life as are the 
principles by which an individual lives. 

The men and women who came to this continent and set 
the patterns of our civilization were, for the most part, 
heirs of a great tradition. Into their national life there 
flowed the river of principles which, over the centuries, they 
had learned that they could not live without—principles that 
went back to Runnymede, back beyond, to the dawn of col- 
lective human life. And when, in the process of setting up a 
permanent government, the American people adopted a Con- 
stitution, they did not create new principles: they seized 
upon some of these principles by which they had lived and 
put them down in writing. The Constitution was not a sub- 
stitute for the principles of those people. It was not an all- 
inclusive catalogue. It was a skeleton framework on the 
basis of which a stable government was to be established. 

The artful Third Termers now try to justify themselves 
on the ground that they are not challenging something that 
is written in the Constitution. Therefore, they say, their 
scheme is legitimate. Let us put the knife of reason into that 
flatulent assumption. 

A thousand years of Anglo-American history stand behind 
us when we assert that liberty has lived by what is unwritten 
just as surely as by what is written. 

The British Cabinet is a tradition. The power of the 


Prime Minister is a tradition. But these are traditions that 
rule an empire. 

The body of the Common Law was not specifically taken 
over by the Constitution. But violate it if you dare. 

The Monroe Doctrine grew and attained its validity as a tra- 
dition. But we will spend our blood and treasure to preserve it. 

The independence of the Supreme Court, we were cor- 
rectly told three years ago, is a tradition. But those who 
told us that learned, to their sorrow, that this tradition had 
the strength of eternity in its foundations. 

I wonder if these same enemies of tradition stopped to 
think, when they met in Chicago two months ago, that the 
very convention that put the President in nomination was a 
tradition. Our party system itself is outside the Constitu- 
tion. But we are governed through parties. 

These comments that I have made are truisms. I state 
them here not because I believe you do not know them. I 
know you do. But things that we took for granted for cen- 
turies are vanishing before our eyes. The greater the emer- 
gency, the more appalling the crisis. The greater our need 
to revert to the primary principles by and through and with 
which we have lived as a nation. 

It is worth noting that when Jefferson saw the Constitu- 
tion he specifically objected to the fact that it did not pro- 
hibit the perpetuation of the Executive. Some of those who 
advocate a third term tell us, triumphantly, that Alexander 
Hamilton was the vigorous opponent of the kind of con- 
stitutional prohibition Jefferson wanted. That’s true. But 
it’s also true that Hamilton expressed himself, with all the 
passion of which he was capable, as favoring a life-term for 
the President. His opposition to a limitation on presiden- 
tial reelection was part and parcel of his belief that the 
President should be reelected for life. 

Is this, too, part of the Third Termers’ argument? If 
they accept the conclusion they must also accept the premise. 
Do they dare to argue that the Hamiltonian beliefs about 
life-time presidential tenure were accepted as a principle by 
the makers of the Constitution, and by the generations of 
Americans who have lived under the Constitution? 

They do not. They cannot. They know what every Amer- 
ican school child knows. They know that when Washington 
contemplated retirement at the end of four years, he incorpo 
rated a statement of the principle of limited tenure in the 
draft of his proposed farewell address. They know that 


Jefferson again and again expressed himself on the principle 
and actually lived by it. He renounced a third term. And 
so too did a long procession of his successors. 

Whatever else may be obscure, it is plain that the great 
dead have instructed us on this point of presidential tenure. 
Perhaps it would be gratuitous to add that we do not judge 
the great dead. The great dead judge us. 
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But the whole argument for a principle is by no means 
historical. If it can be defended only by quotation, it has 
ceased to have validity. When the proposal is made to set 
it aside, we have an obligation to ask whether the principle 
is still dictated by facts which we are quite as well able to 
judge as were the fathers of our country. It is not what 
the fathers said: It is what we, the sons and daughters, can 
see. 

It is a fact that the present Administration can now get 
around almost every written stricture in the Constitution. 
The Administration has met devastating defeat only when it 
tried to get around strictures that are unwritten—to get 
around our traditions. This is a commentary on the strength 
of the unwritten constitutional guarantees. But it is also a 
warning that if they too are to be cast aside, nothing will 
remain to hinder the progress of an executive machine 
swollen with power. Nothing can stop it. Nothing will be 
beyond its reach. 

The eternal verity in which the third term tradition is 
rooted is human nature itself. What is the freedom which 
our written and unwritten principles protect? Is it freedom 
from animals, thunderstorms, the waves of the sea? No! 
Freedom from the wrath of God? No! These are not the 
freedoms for which people have struggled to organize them- 
selves in states. Wherever the flame of human aspiration 
has lighted the way to a better order among men, they have 
bled and died to end the tyranny of some human beings over 
others. For there will always be a few who, by seductive 
methods, by promises, by flattery or by stark, vicious force, 
will try to subject the many to the will of the one or of 
the few. 

There is a moving passage in a great book—the story of 
Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, written by one of the most 
loyal of Napoleon’s subordinates, Caulaincourt. Caulain- 
court knew Russia, had lived there as Ambassador. He knew 
the rigors of its climate. He warned Napoleon never to 
take an army far into that country. But Napoleon had drunk 
of the cup of power to the dregs. And so he turned on his 
faithful follower first with ridicule, saying that the climate 
of Russia was like the climate at Fontainebleau. And then 
suspiciously, he charged Caulaincourt with divided allegiance. 
Caulaincourt had spent too long a time at the Russian Court 
and hesitated to see his friend, the Czar, overthrown, Napo- 
leon said. Against this arrogance the words of experience 
and knowledge were helpless. Napoleon took his army to 
Russia. He returned with a horse, a sled and a still faithful 
though broken-hearted Caulaincourt. His army had vanished. 

Here is a tale of what happens when the virulent poison 
of power has been operating. The great multitudes who voted 
Napoleon into office, who kept him there and who increased 
his power by plebiscites were not madmen. They were 
human beings. They believed in Napoleon. They thought 
he was different. They thought that he would bring them 
peace and order and prosperity. But ambition closed the 
windows of his mind. 

My friends, that was a little over a hundred years ago. 
Napoleon followed the pattern that has been reenacted over 
and over again in the histery of the world. I need not press 
the point here. You and I, all of us, have seen power operate 
on our contemporaries. We have seen the windows close in 
men’s minds. We have seen kindly, friendly, tolerant human 
beings, because of the “guessing” of those around them, 
become convinced of their own infallibility. We have seen 
the possession of power blur over the distinction between per- 
sonal triumph and the exaltation of principle. 

Consider, now, the instances in which this issue of per- 
sonal power has currently been involved. The first has been 
the attempt to lay down to Congress a list of specifications for 


its action. We all remember those “must” bills. So we call 
it by the name “must.” The second we call “pack’”—the 
attempt of the Executive to get the immediate power to 
create in the Supreme Court a majority of his own choosing. 
The third we call “purge.” It involved the power of the 
Executive to destroy the political careers of those legislators 
who would not conform to the Executive’s will. The fourth, 
we shall call “perpetuate’”—the effort of the Executive, 
through a subservient party and a distracted people, to over- 
ride the principle that has kept any other President from 
serving more than two terms. 

There they are. Four words describe them — “must” 
“pack,” “purge” and “perpetuate.” 

Say them over slowly. Consider their inferential meanings. 
Are they pleasant? Do they reflect the spirit of tolerance, 
a respect for the rights of others? Or do they call up sug- 
gestions offensive to a free people? 

They violate self-respect. They are four signs that the 
danger of individual power never passes. They are the four 
horsemen of autocracy. 

And yet, they all travel under seductive banners. Con- 
gress is told that it must pass laws in the sweet name of 
humanity. The Court is to be packed to make sure that 
humane laws passed by Congress will always be found in 
conformity with the Constitution. Voters are asked to purge 
members of Congress because these members have presumably 
stood against the interests of liberalism. We are instructed 
to continue an Executive in office because he is indispensable. 

These efforts follow an appallingly logical course—the 
course that begins with an aspiration and ends with a person. 
It begins with an ideal and ends with a single will. Certain 
ideas are indispensable. Then compliance is indispensable. 
And finally the leader is indispensable. 

If anyone has any illusions as to what would ultimately 
happen to the country should it accept the doctrine of per- 
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petuation, he would do well to reflect on what has already 
happened to the political party to which the perpetuators give 
nominal allegiance. Recall, if you can bear the recollection, 
the quadrennial conclave of that party in Chicago last July. 
Nominally, it was a convention of that Democratic Party 
which pledged itself, in 1912, to a singlé term for the Presi- 
dent. But the Democratic Party which made that pledge is 
dead. The thing that met in Chicago this summer was a 
chain gang moving to the practiced bawling of machine 
henchmen. The men and women who composed it did not 
think: they nodded. They did not vote their convictions. 
They surrendered to their appetites. They did not select a 
candidate. The candidate selected himself. 

What would Jefferson have thought of that convention— 
Jefferson, the patron saint of the Party, Jefferson, whose 
name, when mentioned by the dean of the Party, was hooted 
and booed? The Chicago Superintendent of Sewers had 
more influence over that gathering than the sacred memory 
of all the Presidents who had ever borne the name Demo- 
cratic. It was not a convention. It was “a hissing and a 
desolation.” 

Note also the way in which the attempt to override the 
third term tradition has been presented to the people. The 
issue was not put forward as such. The speeches of the 
favored stooges of the Administration before the convention 
skipped it. The platform ignored it. The President’s ac- 
ceptance speech skirted it. The acceptance speech of the 
candidate for Vice President did not mention it. The sup- 
porters of the third term are afraid of the issue. They 
dare not meet it. 

In the President’s acceptance speech there was not the 
slightest intimation that he was reluctant to seek office a 
third time because something precious in the American tradi- 
tion was involved. His choice was presented as a purely per- 
sonal choice. He had had other plans. He longed to return 
to his books and his rolling fields. After wrestling alone 
in the night hours with his desires for retirement he had 
heard a call to duty. 

Were we given any reason to suppose that his conviction 
that no one else could carry on will ever disappear? There 
was no pledge that there will be no fourth term. No, indeed. 
A renunciation of a fourth term would have raised the 
issue of why there should be a third term. 

There was another voice that Mr. Roosevelt should have 
heard in the night hours. The voice of good example. A 
score of republics—particularly in Latin America—have fol- 
lowed us as a model. They have tried—not always success- 
fully, it is true—to limit executive terms of office. They 
followed our principle. They will follow our repudiation of 
principle. Call the roll of presidents eager to perpetuate 
themselves. The disease of Presidentitis is spreading. Even 
little President Quezon of the Philippines is beginning to 
think he is indispensable. 

The good neighbor is the man who sets a good example. 
If we fail this year we surrender every republic to autocracy. 
We shall have surrendered what Hitler said we could not 
keep. We shall have yielded without a struggle—yielded 
because we were afraid. Three million were not afraid when 
the principle of the super-man was once destroyed here in 
America. Are 130 million afraid now? 

The President has refused to debate the issue or any other 
issue, with his chief opponent. He is too busy. His Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, informs us that the occupant of 
the presidential office is too exalted to engage in a discussion 
of the principles under which that office exists. But Mr. 
Ickes is not so exalted. We are expected to acquiesce in the 
theory that, in creating the office of President, we exempted 
those who hold it from the obligation of democratic discus- 


sion. But the presidency is not a substitute for democracy. 
It is one of the many means through which democracy 
works. The man who holds that office must conform to the 
principle of public discussion. 

Qh, yes, Mr. Roosevelt will have spokesmen—among 
them dozens who rings the changes on the argument of ex- 
perience. Well, we have seen seven years during which this 
Administration has apparently rejected the lessons of most 
experience—including its own. 

In neither policies nor appointments have we seen conspicu- 
ous evidence of respect for experience. All that we know is 
that in its experiments this Administration will push perpetu- 
ally beyond the frontiers of experience. If we are expected 
to believe that the President’s knowledge of foreign affairs 
makes him indispensable, we have the right to ask why we 
were not told that defense was urgently needed until every- 
one who could read or listen knew that England and France 
were failing to match Germany’s military power. Can the 
record of billions which could have been used for the army’s 
mechanization as far back as 1933—billions which were 
used for “made work” relief—can this be the test of indis- 
pensability? Or can the record of a President who did not, 
until a few weeks ago, seek funds for a two-ocean fleet al- 
though his policies for seven years were leading to strong 
action in both oceans—can this be the record of indispensa- 
bility? Or can the record of a President who twice said he 
wished Congress to adjourn this past June be the record of 
omniscient indispensability ? 

Are we to reward such a neglect of experience with a 
further extension of power—in the name of experience? 
There are some men whose experience has been such that we 
are sure we can dispense with their service. 

The doctrine of the indispensable man is a concept with 
a sinister percentage and a dark history. It suggests the old- 
world belief in the super-man, the leader above question. 
Two thousand years ago that belief was answered with the 
injunction: “All ye are brethren. . . . But he that is great- 
est among you shall be thy servant.” 

That sacred word, and not Nietzsche’s theory of the super- 
man, is the basic concept of democracy. Democracy holds 
that executive authority shall neither be hereditary nor per- 
petual. If America rejects that tenet, it rejects democracy. 
And it rejects it at its deadly peril. 

We need to be on guard against the seductive word 
“leader.” Translated into certain European languages it has 
a fearful connotation. What this country needs is a good, 
honest, industrious, competent hired man—a hired man who 
knows he is a hired man, a hired man who, after a few years, 
is not likely to think he owns the farm. 

There is no crisis before this country so great as this: 
that we, as citizens, may lose the capacity to sit in judgment 
upon our own destiny. If we have a rendezvous with destiny, 
let us, and not our hired man, keep that rendezvous. 

Someone said of General Grant that he never wasted time 
trying to find a substitute for victory. What we need is a 
President who will not try to find a substitute for our necessi- 
ties. Third-Termers have had a dozen theories of unemploy- 
ment, but we still have unemployment. We want competent 
administration—not a new theory of leadership. 

Leadership, yes: But leadership in the Constitution and 
its tested traditions. We cannot quit-claim our responsibility 
in favor of any public servant. The issue rises above party, 
above prejudice, above personal affections, above hysteria 
and above fear. Save our principles and we save our 
liberties. 

Men can live without leaders, but they cannot live with- 
out principles. Men can replace men. But men cannot 
replace principles. 
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